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HOUSING STUDIES 







The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 


WRITE.-114 NORTH CARROLL ST -PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 











ONE STORY UTILITY 
ROOM TYPE 


Adaptable to other 


VAN-PACKER tiitmwey 
pL © Underwriters’ Lab. tested and 
——— approved for use with all fuels. Gy) 
¢ Meets FHA requirements. 
e Approved by Uniform Building Code. 
'— @ Easily installed in al a 






























































seasons. 
—_ e A lifetime chimney. 
| | oo VAN-PACKER CORPORATION 
AL a . Rm. 1749, 124 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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The Hydraulic Water Ram 


Meets all problems of clogs and stop- 
pages in sewer and drainage systems. 
No chemicals —.no electric cables. 
Succeeds in minutes where other meth- 


ods fail. Get all the facts. 


o 
Ask for literature 


HYDRAULIC MFG. COMPANY 
Kiel, Wisconsin 
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THIS MONTH ... 


Criticisms of new PHA construction 
standards come from commissioners, 
architects, directors page 417 


Ideas for cutting costs without reduc- 
ing space, density standards briefed 


page 42] 


CIO’s Leo Goodman reveals long-term 
plans of real estate lobby to organize 
new political “front” page 423 
Clarkdale’s new project pictured 
page 430 
What are adequate space standards for 
healthful family living? page 433 
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THE BASIS OF FEDERAL- 
LOCAL RELATIONS 


Amid the confusion and controversy that stemmed from the recent 
reduction in standards by the Public Housing Administration, the 
concept of “local autonomy” in the low-rent housing program became 
at first more vague than ever; then, as the controversy developed, there 
began to appear a sort of consensus about the basic outlines of federal- 
local relationships and the degree of freedom or “autonomy” that a 
local housing agency might exercise in developing a housing project 
with federal aid. 

There is now general understanding and acceptance, we believe, 
that common sense would require any commissioner administering the 
Housing Act of 1949, even without an explicit injunction in the law, 
to establish some minimum and maximum standards to govern the 
character of local housing projects proposed to be built with federal aid. 


But the fact that the commissioner must logically establish such 
standards does not eliminate the “local initiative and responsibility” 
that is a keystone of the Act. The existence of federal standards does 
not relieve local housing officials from their responsibility to judge 
those standards in the light of the needs of their own local community; 
indeed, if a local housing agency is convinced that the federally-estab- 
lished minimum standards would result in a project that would be con- 
sidered extravagant in its community, or that the federal maxima would 
not permit a project that would be considered an asset by the com- 
munity, it is the responsibility of the local officials to appeal for an 


exception and, if the exception is not granted, to refuse to build. 


Where there is widespread disagreement on standards between local 
and federal officials, and the possibility of numerous projects being 
abandoned because of federal disapproval of local proposals, or local 
refusal to accept federal requirements, the importance of concerted action 
by local officials becomes paramount. In such a situation, it would be 
the function of NAHO’s Federal-Local Relations Committee to ad 
vise the PHA Commissioner as to the probable reaction of local agen 
cies to his proposed or promulgated standards; in evaluating their ad 
vice, the Commissioner would consider not only the extensive experience 
and demonstrated ability of the individual members of the Committee, 
but also their position as representatives of the local agencies from 
coast to coast, without whom no low-rent dwellings could be built. 


In the current controversy, it is apparent that the revisions in federal 
policies not only reduce the minimum standards that formerly prevailed, 
but in addition, impose maxima that are so close to the minima as to 
leave relatively little elbowroom to permit variety or freedom to ad- 
just to local conditions. In fact, so restrictive are these limitations that 
the possibility of the issuance of stock building plans has even come 
up for discussion—and the Federal-Local Relations Committee has al 
ready advised the Commissioner that, should he require adherence to 
stock plans, many local agencies would decline participation in the 
program. 


Both the Federal-Local Relations Committee and the Commissioner 
have cooperated in the preparation of the series of cost conferences an 
nounced on page 420—conferences aimed at developing a widespread 
understanding of the techniques of designing livable dwellings under 
the present regulations. Both are hopeful that the conferences will 
result in better federal-local understanding and, what is more im 
portant, in the rapid development of projects in whose modest cost, 
and suitability to family living, we can all take pride. 
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Criticisms Leveled at 
PHA Cost-Cutting Rules 


During the month and a half since 
the Public Housing Administration is- 
sued its revised construction standards 
for projects financed under the Hous- 


ing Act of 1949 (see November 
JourNAL, page 381), criticism of them 
has come from various sources and 


has hit at various aspects of the effects 


they are expected to have. Below are 
a series of comments on the new 
standards made during November and 
released for Journat publication. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY CHAIRMEN ... 


CHICAGCO— 
Wayne McMillen 

Early in November, the Chicago 
Housing Authority issued a “stop 
order” to architects then at work on 
plans for six projects scheduled for 
open land construction. The hold-up 
was ordered pending investigation of 
what PHA’s new space and density 
standards would mean. In announc- 
ing the hold-up, CHA Chairman 
Wayne McMillen said: 

“The CHA does not wish to be re- 
sponsible for building housing that is 
predestined to be the slums of the next 
generation. We want to build housing 
that will be fully serviceable and a 
credit to the community during its 


Walter H. Blucher, executive direc- 
tor of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, made the new PHA 
standards the subject of the first-page 
editorial for his December newsletter. 
He said in part: 

“... Another knife has been stuck 
in the back of public housing programs 
and it wasn't done by any realtors. It 
came from public housing itself. The 
so-called cost-cutting regulations re- 
cently issued by the Public Housing 
Administration provide, in effect, that 
the minimum standards of yesterday 
are the maximum standards of today 
. . . better described not as ‘standards’ 
but as ‘sub-standards.’ we have 
PHA lowering its standards to those 
which most people concerned with 
housing and city building have felt 
were sub-standard . . 


PHA’S 

THE CHAIRMAN— 

William W. Wurster 
“I am strongly opposed to cutting 
space and increasing densities in pub- 
lic housing. Little money would be 
saved and our standards are already 
lower than those in England and 
Scandinavia. This is the time to pro- 
mote light construction on vacant land 
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entire useful life. CHA has no inten 
tion of building new slums.” 


NEW HAVEN— 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 

“As chairman of the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing of the Ameri 
can Public Health Association—and as 
chairman of the New Haven Housing 
Authority—I am_ greatly disturbed 
about the recent attitudes of PHA with 
regard to economies in new construc 
tion. I. think the recent lowering of 
standards has been an example, not 
of economy, but of parsimony. New 
Haven is now planning to build 200 
units of low-cost housing under the 
federal act and for these 200 units we 


A CITY PLANNER... 


“PHA says that their field offices 
are to require the local authority to 
secure from the city council waivers 
for any restrictive building or zoning 
requirements that unreasonably add to 
the development cost of the project. 


“If I were a city planner in a com 
munity that contemplated the construc 
tion of houses with the densities shown 

. and with the space sub-standards 
quoted, I would certainly be inclined 
to recommend to the legislative body 
that it refuse to waive any building 
code or zoning requirements or to 
change any zoning requirements to 
permit such construction. I would 
certainly recommend against such a 
change if the proposed housing project 
were to be built in an area that has 
higher standards. 


and to encourage structural experi- 
ment. Rigid bureaucratic controls are 
the main reason why public housing 


is sO expensive.” 


MEMBER— 
Henry S. Churchill 

“With panic in the Longfellow 
Building, we seem to be right back 


shall have to accept present rulings, 
undesirable as they are. We shall hes 
itate, however, very seriously about 
continuing further construction that 
can only produce new slums. The 
space requirements now set up are 
more than 30 per cent below the de 
cent minimum of livability. If limita 
tion of expenditure is essential, we 
should build fewer houses. Nothing 
can prove more fatal to the public 
housing movement than the wholesale 
construction of substandard dwellings. 

“If we can not secure relief from 
the federal housing agency, it would 
be necessary to take this case to higher 
levels of the government and to gen 
eral public opinion.” 


“The tragedy of these so-called stand 
ards is that they will defeat their own 
purpose. Inevitably when standards 
are lowered, building. costs will rise 


to meet the lower standards 


“I am bothered by another factor. 
Have these sub-standard standards been 
issued as appeasement to the oppon 
ents of public housing? Is it believed 
that the opponents will cease their op 
position if the houses to be constructed 
under the new program are sub-stand 
ard in nature? If that is the belief, 
I am afraid it is a forlorn hope. 


It will provide additional ammuni 
tion for the opponents of public housing 
and it will give away just about the 
last arms and ammunition held by 
those who believe that public housing 
is necessary - 


ARCHITECTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


where we left off in 1940—same 
standards, same procedures, same per 
The Brave Old World. Let's 


Start over. 


sonnel. 


“1—Follow through on Perry Coke 
Smith’s basic suggestions (see Novem 
ber JourNAL, page 382). 


~Establish standards 
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minimum 








that will be a total sum of the net area 
of all rooms, utility, and storage spaces. 
Forget the rest—except perhaps, max- 
imum densities. 

“3—For each project, give the LHA 
a definite amount of money for con- 
struction, site improvement, and fees, 
based on the proposed number of d.u.’s. 

“4—Let the LHA and its architects 
develop the plans without interference. 
If the bids exceed the set amount, they 
can either (a) redesign, (b) reduce 
the number of units by a given percent- 
age, (c) not build. 

“S—Become aware of the fact (the 
LHA’s particularly) that lowest pos- 
sible maintenance is not reconcilable 
with lowest possible costs. Let the 
LHA decide and adjust the number 
of d.u.’s accordingly. 

“6—Forget such things as ‘whole- 
sale utility rates.’ Why should the 
project have to stand the cost of elec- 
tric, gas, and often water distribution? 
No private builder does. 

“7—Review only for minimum areas 
as minima. The craze for compliance 
with numbers results in plans so tor- 
tured and so tight that they cost more 
than the alleged ‘savings’ in space. No 
other reviews, except for legal compli- 
ance. 





“8—Don't approve, for political rea- 
sons, ‘cheap’ sites that cost a fortune 
to develop. 

“9—Since the dollar is going to con- 
tinue to depreciate, perhaps the method 
of subsidy should be reconsidered: 
subsidize the family instead of, or in 
addition to, the buildings. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY DIRECTORS 


MIAMI BEACH— 
Dorothy Krieger Fink 

“The new PHA standards, it seems 
to me, indicate an unfortunate trend 
in the direction of stereotyping public 
housing, the sort of stereotyping that 
has made most American cities replicas 
of each other, with five-and-ten and gro- 
cery stores following a pattern from 
coast to coast, obliterating all indige- 
nous flavor and regional charm. The 
result will be an inevitable stultifica- 
tion of local creative architecture in- 
stead of promoting development of 
fresh design and the employment of 
new methods and materials of con- 
struction and, as such, is in direct con- 
tradiction to the spirit of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

“Item 2, Codes and Regulations, Con- 
struction Methods, paragraph d., of the 
new standards, states that ‘no dwelling 
construction shall be so planned that 
it is favorable to any novel or proprie- 
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“10—Maybe the ‘project’ idea needs 
restudy, too. Perhaps the row house 
isn’t the ultimate, and certainly the 
two story flat isn’t; and perhaps there 
might be something in building single 
house small groups here and there to 
preserve and restore blighted areas in- 
stead of always having ‘projects’ that 
never fit into the local picture anyway. 
A little fresh thought, and some ex- 
perimenting, is long overdue in this 
held.” 


MEMBER— 
Robert Woods Kennedy 

“Your comments in the November 
issue of the JourNAL on the latest PHA 
regulations deserve the most careful 
reading by everyone interested in the 
future of housing. They are thought- 
ful and inclusive. , There would seem 
to be very little to add. But one point 
might be reinforced. The combina- 
tion of a reduction of space standards 
applied to the larger dwelling units, 
plus a reduction in the total number 
of such units can only result in dire 
social consequences. These regulations 
penalize the medium sized family in 
two important ways. They make it 
more difficult for them to get housing 
and they make it more difficult for 
them to live in good housing once they 
get it. 

“There would seem to be little ques- 
tion but that the social complexity of 
the family increases far more rapidly 
than the mere addition of children or 
grandparents would indicate. It is in 
the order of a geometric rather than an 
arithmetic increase. As its complexity 


tary system of construction to the dis- 
advantage of a normal system ; 
What is a ‘normal system of construc- 
tion’ and what is the criterion of nor- 
malitvy, abnormality, or subnormality? 
‘Normal’ construction in Wisconsin is 
‘insane’ construction in Florida. We 
have had the experience locally of blind 
obsession on the part of Washington 
directed towards obtaining waivers of 
our building code in regard to stair- 
ways and means of ingress and egress 
in the interest of economy and at the 
same time categorically refusing to rec- 
ognize other, more valid, methods of 
economizing, such as the use of joists 
instead of flat-slab construction, em- 
ployed with excellent results in our 
area. The original intent of the Hous- 
ing Act was not to weaken but rather 
to strengthen good building codes. 

“The new standards, it seems to me, 
may serve to eradicate old slums only 
to create new ones.” 


its demands on the house, 
in terms of privacy, activity area, and 
the like, multipiy at the faster rate. 
Thus it would seem likely that in 
three- and four-bedroom units, reduced 
standards may begin to cause the sort 
of group tensions that lead to emo- 
tional maladjustment, divorce, and de- 
linquency. These are the very social 
ills public housing is supposed to com- 
bat. It would seem better to call a 
halt until Congress can act on this 
emergency situation, rather than build 
housing that will be forever unsatisfac- 
tory and unhealthy.” 


increases, 


PHA ARCHITECTURAL CONSULTANT 
Louis Justement 


“My basic criticism of the new PHA 
cost-cutting regulations is as follows: 
PHA should not attempt to cut costs 
by establishing maximum space and 
minimum density standards, since these 
are only two methods of cutting costs 
and not very good ones. It should, 
instead, establish maximum costs per 
dwelling unit for each locality and 
allow architects and local authorities 
to develop their own methods for meet- 
ing such costs. In addition, it should 
caretully review minimum standards 
(whether 1942 or 1950 standards are 
used as a base) from the point of view 
of giving greater latitude rather than 
reducing standards. The minimum 
size requirement for third and fourth 
bedrooms, for instance, could very well 
be based on the use of one bed instead 
of two beds and permit more efficient 
planning.” 


ci ~ % 
LITTLE ROCK— 
Finley Vinson 

“PHA has absolutely ignored com- 
munity planning and, for that matter, 
all planning sense in their density and 
building types. PHA field offices are 
interpreting flat density requirements 
as they are written: that the density 
figures are positively minimum and 
that the highest density—above the 
minimum—they can make the local 
authority swallow must be achieved. 
No consideration whatsoever is allowed 
for neighborhood and community pat 
terns of density and little consideration 
is given to building types and building 
patterns in the neighborhood and com- 
munity. (The single exception is in 
small urban or rural communities. ) 

“PHA sets itself up as the dictator 
of densities on a nation-wide scale and 
is absurd enough to say that those 
densities may be the same or should 
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be the same throughout the United 
States! .. 

“As to light-weight construction, I 
saw a building of four dwelling units 
—fireproof construction—a few hours 
after it exploded in Dallas. I saw the 
center reinforced concrete partition hold 
the flat slab roof up off the four fam- 
ilies in the building like a protecting 
umbrella. I believe PHA has gone 
too far in trying to evaluate human 
life. I would not say the records do 
not support the conclusion that fire- 
proof construction is not worth-while 
from the standpoint of ‘records of in- 
jury and loss of life.” But almost cer 
tainly, all members of the four fam 
ilies in Dalias would have been killed 
in the type of construction today being 
arbitrarily insisted upon by PHA. I 
use the word ‘arbitrarily’ because J 
deny that PHA is not disapproving 
arbitrarily fireproof construction. PHA 
is arbitrarily ruling out concrete con- 
struction today in every area where 
wood construction is cheaper. 1 will 
go along with PHA and help them try 
to sell light-weight construction; | 
have done so with my own authority— 
but I will fight them as long as I can 
on arbitrary rulings such as that in the 
October 13 Circular 

“Let’s not be naive. PHA cost rec- 
ords showing a favorable comparison 
of light-weight construction against 
heavier construction are based on a 
short period in the early life of the 
projects when all of the projects are 
new. Even a tent would, for the first 
few years, compare favorably with the 
finest concrete construction from the 
standpoint of cost of operation 

“And I can’t quite accept the theory 
that since most structures in the United 
States are of wood construction, such 
construction is desirable for low-rent 
housing. Most structures in the United 
States are not financed over a_ period 
of 40 to 60 years . . 

“The San Antonio, Texas, local au- 
thority submitted to the Fort Worth 
held office a poured-on-the-ground- 
and-raised-slab method of construction 
involving reinforced concrete slabs 
raised on steel supports, collared in, 
completed with a masonry curtain wall. 
The job figured—in mid-November— 
$6.32 per square foot on competent 
engineer's and contractor’s figures. The 
Fort Worth field office turned the job 
down because it was in violation of 
the Circular of October 13, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was cheaper 
in cost than practically any of the 
lighter weight types of construction 
being demanded. In other words, a 
frame building costing say $7.50 per 
square foot would have been approved. 
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councillors: 


and local . . 


that line.” 





THE BRITISH POSITION 
ON HOUSING STANDARDS 


The Parliamentary Secretary to Britain's Ministry of Health (which 
administers the government's housing program) made the following 
statement this fall to a conference 


“The problems facing local authorities in housebuilding are practical 
. which no one nationally can answer tor you 
is often an attraction in sacrificing the future for the apparent solution 
to an immediate problem. But we have no hesitation in refusing to take 


He said that reduced standards would be sure to bring “appalling 
difficulties” in the future, recalling that: “Most of the problems under 
which we are labouring today are those left to us by people in the past 
who tried to solve their immediate problems. I insist that whatever 
pressures may be put upon us, we must clearly look ahead to the needs 
of the future in judging the line to follow today.” 

He encouraged an appreciation of the need for good design and urged 
that there is room for much experiment in the design field 
an applauding audience, he rejected suggestions that housing standards 
should be sacrificed to speed and economy. 


of local government officers and 


. There 


and, for 








Fortunately the San Antonio authority 
had the guts (but it’s unfortunate the 
job has to be done this way) to send a 
long telegram to Washington, virtually 
threatening a severance of relations it 
such was to be PHA policy. Of course, 
the Commissioner rightly said that 
such was never to be the intent of the 
Circular he signed on October 13. We 
know, however, that the field offices 
have been told that it is this... or 
else! 

“IT am a strong exponent of going 
over every minute item in the struc 
ture with a view toward reducing 
however littlke—the cost of every single 
component. However, I do not believe 
Congress ever intended that local au 
thorities be forced to use wood con 
struction even in the face of rising 
costs.” 


PITTSBURGH— 
Clarence C. Klein 

“Since, as a member of the NAHO 
1950 annual conference Committee on 
Resolutions and, therefore, a signatory 
to the statement on housing standards 
finally adopted by the conferen' on 
October 17, as quoted in the Nove uiber 
JournaL, I have already made <lear 
my reaction to PHA’s new construnnen 
standards, I scarcely think I need to 
clarify them. I agree most thoroughly, 
particularly with the following key 
sentences: “The cost of the house ts its 
total cost during the whole period of 
its existence . . . less than adequacy is 
extravagance . unless we build for 
families with children, there is little 
purpose in our building!’ 

“While I certainly recognize the need 


for practicing every legitimate and 
proper economy, I certainly subscribe 
to the basic idea that the building of 
public housing units that are not po 
tential assets to the community a score 
of years from now or that ignore the 
many lessons that management has 
taught us over a period of years is 
in a very real sense—a housing tragedy. 
While frills and furbelows must be 
avoided, units must be built that are 
solid, durable and above all that lend 
themselves to those standards of liva 
bility that alone can produce a fine 
type of citizenship and community 
membership and thus justify the pub 
lic housing program.” 


MILWAUKEE— 
Richard W. E. Perrin 

“The PHA answer to high construc- 
tion costs: smaller rooms, more crowd 
ed sites, higher buildings, less units 
with four and five bedrooms (regard 
less of family size) leaves me with the 
definite impression that, after more 
than 15 years of the most valuable ex 
perience opportunities, we housers 
haven't learned a damned thing. In 
the face of adversity, we grab at the 
same straws that in more rational mo 
ments we solemnly agreed were of no 
substance and never to be grasped at 
again. 

“Housing standards that are mini 
mum today and maximum tomorrow 
are no standards at all. There is no 
good reason why space requirements, 
utility, durability, comfort, and appear- 
ance standards can not be adequately 
codified to provide a criterion of con- 
tinuing validity, regardless of adverse 
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economic and political influences that 
are brought to bear from time to time. 

“A valid housing standard should 
at least apply to all housing in which 
the government (the public) has an 
interest, whether in the form of loans 
and grants for public projects or mort- 
gage insurance for private housing. 
Admittedly, FHA standards are defi- 
nitely marginal and should be revised 
upward. Frankly, I do not believe the 
new PHA standards providing for max- 
imum and minimum room areas are as 
objectionable as most planners seem 
to think. We are testing out these 
standards at this time and have con- 
cluded that while they may not be 
perfect they do bring the room sizes 
pretty much in line with what is being 
produced locally, with due regard to 
our local building code which, inci- 
dently, contains area standards. The 
point should be made, however, that 
the position of HHFA is untenable 
when, as the parent agency, it permits 
its constituencies, FHA and PHA, to 
give the impression that no single yard- 
stick of adequacy can be devised that 
will determine whether a dwelling 
meets minimum requirements concern- 
ing space, utility, durability, comfort, 
and good appearance. 


Quantity or Quality? 

“PHA emphasizes current high costs 
as making it mandatory to reduce size 
and quality for the sake of attaining a 
quantitative goal. This doesn’t make 
sense and is certainly inconsistent with 
the very definite experience of all of 
us, including PHA, that construction 
cost and ultimate cost to the occupant 
are not necessarily the same thing. The 
ultimate housing cost, or rent, is the 
only valid standard of cost measure- 
ment, even though construction cost is 
frequently, although erroneously, used 
as the means of justifying the project. 
The better and more durable the house 
and its equipment is in the first place, 
the less cost will be entailed in the 
maintenance, repair, and replacement. 
In other words, the cheaper house is 
frequently the more costly if ultimate 
cost is accepted as the standard of 
measurement. 

“The argument that public or sub- 
sidized housing must, because of its 
nature and purpose, be built of the 
cheapest possible construction, is thus 
completely invalidated. Frills and lux- 
uries have no place in the design of 
public housing, but to provide housing 
that, at the outset, is barely marginal 
or inherently below acceptable stand- 
ards in any respect, is clearly the poor- 
est possible economy. The choice of 
building types, construction methods 
and quality of equipment and appur- 
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those meetings. 


of the conferences. 





“SCHOOLS” FOR COST-CUTTING 
TO BE HELD IN DECEMBER, JANUARY 
JOINTLY SPONSORED BY PHA, NAHO 

Plans were almost complete in early December for a nationwide 
series of two-day cost conferences, to be sponsored jointly by NAHO 
and PHA for local housing authority participation. Dates of December 
11-12, 14-15, and 18-19 were set for the opening, west coast sessions— 
in, respectively, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. Similar sessions 
in other cities where PHA held offices are located— Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Richmond, Atlanta, Fort Worth, and Chicago— 
will be held in January, although specific dates have not been set for 


Purpose of the “schools” is to emphasize ways and means of re 
ducing the current costs of low-rent housing construction. PHA special 
ists will outline in general terms the elements of basic cost factors 
and a portion of each conference will be given to general discussion. 

All local housing authorities coming under the jurisdiction of each 
field office will be invited to send representatives to the cost conference 
for that area and to bring along contract architects and engineers. 

A basic “textbook” on Economy in the Design of Low-Rent Housing 
has been prepared for the cost classes by Gilbert Rodier, low-rent hous- 
ing technical director of the PHA Washington office. 

Oliver C. Winston of Baltimore is chairman, and Lawrence M. 
Cox of Norfolk and Finley Vinson of Little Rock are members of the 
special NAHO committee appointed to handle arrangements for the 
sessions. At least one member of the committee will be present at each 





tenances must be that whereby initial 
cost and maintenance cost are in the 
best possible balance to accomplish the 
lowest possible ultimate cost. 

“Using this approach, some real 
progress is possible to bring costs down 
to an irreducible minimum, instead of 
trimming quality and size without re- 
gard to ultimate cost to the needs of 
the families requiring housing, and to 
the risk of repeating the planning errors 
of the past. 

“Certainly the fallacy of reducing 
the average room count must be abun- 
dantly clear if we stop to think for 
just a moment that it is the low-income 
family with the large number of chil- 
dren that needs help most desperately. 
Ignoring this need is ignoring the en- 
tire philosophy of the low-rent housing 
program, which to me, at least, has 
meant giving stability to large fam- 
ilies that are economically underpriv 
ileged. 

“Concerning the higher densities 
that have suddenly become perfectly 
acceptable, we are also right back 
where we started from. To reduce 
congestion and overcrowding in the 
blighted and slum areas of the average 
cities means a dispersion of the pop- 
ulation. It does not mean the dupli- 
cation of conditions, only slightly mit- 
igated, which will pose serious prob- 
lems as soon as the projects thus 
planned are completed and occupied. 





Every major city is currently engaged 
in at least thinking about the possible 
effects of atomic warfare. In consider 
ing the possible effects of atomic at 
tack, it is axiomatic that urban popula 
tion must be dispersed from the con 
gested areas ii staggering civilian cas 
ualty lists are to be avoided. In this 
respect, certainly public housing plan- 
ning should lead the way by avoiding 
planning errors generally and usually 
motivated by purely mercenary consid- 
erations. 
In Summary 

“To summarize, I believe that the 
new minimum physical standards, with 
some modification, will be acceptable 
and workable, insisting, nevertheless, 
that a common standard for all hous 
ing financed or insured by the federal 
government should be developed with- 
out further delay. Second, the quality 
of public housing must not be reduced 
to a point where, for the sake of saving 
initial cost, the ultimate cost, through 
maintenance and replacement, will in 
crease the cost of occupancy to the 
tenant who is least able to pay for it. 
Third, large families must not be ig- 
nored for the sake of a quantitative 
housing goal in terms of the number 
of units to be produced regardless of 
their size or the manner in which they 
meet the housing requirements of the 
families most in need of such assist- 
(Continued column one, page 436) 
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Try These Ideas 


for cutting construction costs 


The campaign to cut down housing 
costs did not begin with Korea—nor 
with the August-September survey 
by the Public Housing Administration 
of initial project designs and construc- 
tion bids under the Housing Act of 
1949, Recognition that high construc 
tion costs are the number one problem 
for housing dates back several decades 
—not to say generations. Private build- 
ers have put in some fairly hard licks 
on the problem since the end of World 
War II and during the past five years 
there has been a steadily increasing use 
by building contractors of mass pro- 
duction techniques, labor saving ma- 
chines, and new adaptations of old 
materials. Although public housing 
agencies have had little chance during 
the same period to do any sizeable 
amount of construction work, those 
who have, have come up with ideas, 
too, tor cutting costs. 

A few of these techniques are brief 
ly summarized below. They offer some 
hope of overcoming the high-cost ob 
stacle to progress under the Housing 
Act of 1949 and they do so without 
any sacrifice of housing size or liva 
bility or without forcing any site 
crowding. Such sacrifices have been 
the usual easy-way-out-approach taken 
by most private builders during peri- 
ods of boom demand and boom costs 
and the housing so built is expected 
to be the cause of the most serious 
community problems of the future. 


HEATING AND PLUMBING 

New York—The New York City 
Housing Authority, with some 62,000 
apartments, employed the services of 
heating consultants and combined the 
consultants’ studies with some 14 years’ 
experience to arrive at a satisfactory 
and economical means of heating: 

1—Centralized steam heat is used 
throughout the projects regardless of 
height of buildings or topography; 

2—Exposed piping is used through- 
out, permitting the pipes to become 
part of the heating surface (costing 
nothing) and at the same time per- 
mitting radiator sizes to be reduced 
for additional savings; 

3—One-pipe systems were discarded 
because of the difficulty of control and 
because higher fuel costs would rapidly 
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eat up any possible saving in first costs; 

4—In postwar projects, convectors 
are being tried out in place of cast iron 
radiators, the cost now being less for 
convectors, on a square foot basis; 

5—Buildings are designed to permit 
setting convectors in permanent posi 
tions before plastering so that they can 
be used for temporary heating without 
having to face the usual extra cost of 
temporary settings. 


Collingswood, New Jersey—Archi 
tects for a “608” project of 1035 units, 
to reduce initial and maintenance costs, 
put plumbing and heating lines within 
the interior core of each building and 
used steam heat with recessed convec 
tor radiators equipped with valve 
handles so that heat can be reduced 
in any room when desired. 


“CONSULTING” CONTRACTOR 

Engineering News-Record suggests 
in a recent editorial that contractors 
who are not actually employed in the 
construction of a building can well 
serve as consultants to the owners and 
contractors on the job. <A contractor’s 
knowledge is valuable in planning, es 
timating, and designing; in purchasing 
materials; and in providing field repre 
sentation for the owner, once the build 
ing is under way. 


ON-SITE FABRICATION 

Bernard Wagner, architect in the 
housing technology branch of the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency, in an 
article “Economies of Row Houses for 
Rental Properties,” suggests methods of 
cost saving in dollars, not just pennies, 
through the use of structural systems 
and fabrication methods that can be 
adapted to the modular design prin 
ciple, including: 

1—Concrete grade beams under 
bearing walls with concrete slab on 
grade for foundation and first floor 
(depending upon soil and climate); 

2—Fire-resistant cavity walls, insu 
lated against sound for party walls; 

3—Exterior walls of frame, site 
fabricated and tilted-up complete; 

4—Floor panels for second floor 
(also forming ceiling for first floor) 
resting on ledges fastened to inside of 
exterior walls and on a center-bearing 
partition; 


5—Roofing of lightweight trusses 


spaced 24 inches on centers or flat 
roof construction with prefabricated 
root panels; 

6—Prefabricated partition panels; 

Site-fabricated, standardized runs 

for stairs; 

8—Site fabricated or prefabricated 
rough plumbing. 


“ASSEMBLY LINE’’ METHODS 

Two California builders of private 
projects employ large work crews to 
speed construction and to achieve eth 
ciency on repetitive jobs. One of the 
contractors uses standard reusable 
forms that 
can be quickly placed, with two or 


more truck mixers to deliver concrete 


forms tor poured concrete 


to each site. The same builder has 
plumbing assemblies shop built; pre 
cuts and stacks lumber so that one 
truck load contains enough material 
for the framing of one house; puts 
shingles on roofs with a conveyor belt. 

\ single construction firm was the 
successful low bidder on three con 
secutive city-aided veterans housing 
projects in Milwaukee and with each 
project the per unit cost was reduced, 
partly 


vecause of the contractor's ex 
perience with the preceding project. 
The first two of the three projects, all 
of which are comparable in design, 
were built in 1948-1949 at an average 
unit cost of $11,122 and $11,077. The 
third project, built in 1949-1950, cost 
an average of $8928 per unit. 


DESIGN MODIFICATIONS 

The Chicago Housing Authority re 
cently reduced the bid cost for one of 
Its city aided relocation projects of two 
l4-story and three 7-story buildings 
principally by design modifications: 

1—Cutting the size of elevator lob 
bies on each floor of the 14-story build 
ings; 
2—Modifying boiler specifications to 
two large ones instead of three medium 
sized ones and thus saving cost of extra 
installation without reducing horse 
power, 

3—Introducing options for the con 
tractor wherever possible—including one 
for (a) eight-inch brick and furred 
exterior walls with plastered interior 
to be left unpainted or (b) four-inch 
brick outside face with two-inch cavity 
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LITTLE ROCK SAVES MILLION DOLLARS ON RE-BID CONTRACT 
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Little Rock, second city in the nation to advertise for bids 
under the Housing Act of 1949 (Denver was first), came up 
with a September 28 bid more than a half million dollars in 
excess of architect's estimates. Finley Vinson, director of slum 
clearance and development of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Little Rock, states that the bid brought the per unit con- 
struction cost of the 400-unit project up to $10,000 and 
development cost to $11,000—with a per room cost of $1900. 

An immediate re-study of the plans was initiated and a 
series of changes proposed. Mr. Vinson states that: ‘‘every 
change was made at the suggestion of our architect in con- 
sultation with some of the contractors who had figured the 
job in the first place. This procedure was used because our 
architects felt that the job was costing more money than it 


was worth, that we would be apt to cut where cutting would 
help if we followed the contractors’ suggestions, and because the 
contractors were obviously in possession of information concern- 
ing current material shortages and prices that should largely gov- 
ern the changes we should make.” 

In addition to changing the project (a) from reinforced 
concrete frame to wall bearing masonry with light-weight flat 
roof and (b) wall construction from cavity to solid, the modified 
plans included some 15 or 20 changes ranging from altered speci- 
fications on door stops to new type roofing. When the new 
bids came in it was found that $990,000 had been saved, be- 
lieved to represent a half million dollars in actual cost cuts and 
the balance the ‘“‘very bright outlook in the outcome of the 
Korean war.”’ 





and four-inch concrete block interior 








wall to be painted. (The contractors 
selected the cavity-concrete block con 
struction as most economical.) 
4—Modifying the domestic hot water 
system from one main boiler for all 
buildings to put one each of smaller 
size in the two tall buildings. 
S—Reducing the building heights by 
taking 2 and % inches off of the floor 
to ceiling height, thus reducing the 
overall height of the 14-story buildings 
by about two feet, eight inches; 
6—Reducing the amount of painting 
required by specifying that plastered 
partition walls would be left bare; 
7—Onmitting requirements from the 
contractor’s contract for window clean- 
ing other than plaster or paint, with 
tenants being required to wash win- 
dows when they move in; 
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8—Omitting the need for “as-built” 
drawings by the contractor and leaving 
that work to the authority’s field super- 
visory forces. 


ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATIONS 

Holsman, Holsman, Klekamp & Tay- 
lor, Chicago architectural firm that was 
able to build apartments at reasonable 
prices during the early postwar years, 
achieved livability with low costs partly 
through the use of: 


1—Lowering floor to floor heights 
without lowering ceiling heights by 
use of their own truss-slab system of 
floor construction. (The Holsman 
buildings have four floors c* apart- 
ments in the same height once required 
for three.) 


2—Elimination of parapets by con- 


structing a completely insulated fire 
proof flat or low-pitched roof and ceil- 
ing slab combined; 

3—Central heating for a group of 
buildings; 

4—Master metering of gas and elec 
tricity; 

5—Precast stairways; 

6—Modular-precast block on all in- 
terior walls; 

7—Vertical wiring throughout; 

8—Exterior wall construction of rein 
forced masonry eight inches thick— 
requiring only nine bricks per square 
foot compared with 21 bricks for un- 
reinforced 12-inch walls in comparable 
buildings; 

9—Special efforts in bidding and let- 
ting contracts, with as many separate 
contracts in as many divisions as are 
necessary to achieve low costs. 
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WHAT 


On a February morning in 1949 
an interesting sight turned up in a 
basement corridor behind the mailing 
room of the new office building of 
the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. Stacked together there were 
enough sacks full of franked envelopes 
to fill seven railroad cars. In these sacks 
were nearly 4 million pieces of propa- 
ganda against public housing, rent con- 
trol, and federal aid to education re- 
printed from the Congressional Record, 
stuffed (at government expense ) into 
900,000 unaddressed envelopes bearing 
the frank of Congressman Ralph W. 
Gwinn of New York, and consigned 
—on the Honorable Mr. Gwinn’s 
orders—to the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government and to two mail 
ing services in New York City. 

Investigation Demanded 

As a result of this discovery, CIO 
Housing Chairman Walter P. Reuther 
immediately demanded a Congressional 
investigation of what certainly seemed 
to be an abuse of the congressional 
franking privilege. Mr. Reuther’s de- 
mand came at a time when Con- 
gress was beginning to wonder not 
only about mailings of this kind and 
what their effect was on legislative 
action—but about the whole process 
of seeking to influence Congress by 
“lobbying.” As a result, in August, 
House Resolution 298 was passed, cre- 
ating a Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities. The committee was assigned 
the task of investigating “all lobbying 
activities intended to 
promote or 


influence, en- 
retard legisla- 
tion.” The committee was authorized 
to hold hearings; to require attendance 


courage, 


makes the real estate lobby tick » 





LEO GOODMAN 


Director, CIO National Housing Committee 





of witnesses; subpoena such books, 
papers, and documents and take such 


testimony as it deemed necessary. 
The Beginning 

Frank Buchanan ot 
Pennsylvania was named chairman of 
the committee. Starting quietly enough 
in October 1949 with hearings on 
the general principles of lobbying, the 
committee by the next spring decided to 
get down to real cases—beginning with 
the lobby that works in the field of 
housing. In April 1950, it began 
systematically delving into the lobby 
ing activities of such organizations as 
the National Real 
Estate Boards, the Realtors’ Washing 
ton Committee, the National Associa 
tion of Home Builders, the United 
States Savings and Loan League, the 


Congressman 


Association of 


Committee for Constitutional Govern 
ment, and the many other organiza 
tions afhliated with and supporting 
what is known as the real estate lobby. 
Emphasizing the importance to Con 
gress and the American people of 
knowing the techniques used by all 
the various groups seeking to influ 
ence legislation, the committee has 
also investigated the housing lobbying 
activities of the CIO 
such other groups as the 
Housing 


itself and of 
National 
Conference, the Public Af 
Institute, Americans for 
Action, and 


fairs Demo 


cratic other groups “on 





lobby.” 





What Is the Real Estate Lobby? 


It is sometimes denied that there is such 
Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice-president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, put the record straight on that point 
in a letter of June 3, 1949 to Walter C. Ploeser of Clayton, Missouri: 
“We have what is called a real-estate lobby. It consists of 18 trade 
associations interested in construction and real estate. These trade associa 
tions have several hundred thousand members. We correlate our efforts 
very well and put up the best battle we know how. We're small people. 
On the whole, I think we're holding the line pretty well.” 
Page 551, Part 2, Hearings Before the 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 1950 


a body as a “real estate 
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the other side of the street.” 
The 


though little publicized in the press, 


findings of the committee, 
are required reading for every person 
handful 
of big business and real estate lobby- 


who has wondered how a 
ists have managed to outweigh the 
combined strength of the great labor, 
veterans, church, women’s, consumers’, 
and other public interest organizations 
representing millions of people. The 
testimony of the lobbyists themselves, 
combined with the printed record of 
the hundreds of letters and memoranda 
subpoenaed from their files, tell the 


whole story in minute detail 


The Record 


The first 13 volumes of transcripts 
of testimony and exhibits and the first 
two committee reports to be published 
total 5000 


evidence and are as fascinating read 


to date almost pages ot 


ing as a spy story. Additional volumes 
are on the press and in preparation. 
Before the committee has finished its 
work—and it is very likely that the 
Senate will set up a parallel commit 
tee—these publications may well take 
their place in congressional history as 
second in importance only to the 
famous LaFollette investigations of the 
rights of labor of the 1930's. 
Housing was chosen as the first 
held of 
gate tor a number of reasons, primary 


lobbying activity to investi 


among which was the fact, as_ the 
chairman stated in opening the hear 
ings, that the groups involved were 
not only typical of lobbying organiza- 
tions in other fields but were, if any- 
thing, better organized and more efh 
cient than others. As it happened, no 
made. 


The four-year battle for public hous- 


better choice could have been 
ing, the recurrent yearly rent control 
fight, and the campaign for the mid- 
dle-income housing bill that was ac- 
tually in 


during the com- 


mittee’s investigation, provided a wealth 


progress 
of material on lobbying activities and 


techniques that could probably not have 
been matched in any other field. 
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Many of the facts brought out by 
the investigation have been known in 
a general way by all persons in the 
housing field, who have had ample 
experience with the methods used by 
the real estate lobby both in the long 
fight for a national housing bill and 
at the local level when the same groups 
are attempting, only too successfully 
in a number of cases, to nullify the 
program they could not defeat na- 
tionally. 

But here is the actual day-by-day 
record showing how the job was done 
—and by whom. 


What Is the Lobby? 
The committee’s reports tell who 
the organizations are who comprise 
the real estate lobby, what their pur- 
poses are, how they are financed, how 
they operate, and why they are so 
effective. The many “interlocking di- 
rectorates” between the front-line 
groups — NAREB, RWC, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, NAHB, the 
U. S. Savings and Loan League. the 
Mortgage Bankers Association, etc.— 
and the behind-the-scenes groups like 
the Committee for Constitutional 
Government; the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education; America’s Future, 
Inc.; the Constitution and Free En- 
terprise Foundation; the National Ec- 
onomic Council; and the Constitu- 
tional Educational League, Inc., to 
name a few, are brought out into the 
open. Over and over again in the 
record are found the names of Lam- 
mot and Iréné duPont, J. Howard 
Pew, Edward A. Rumely, Merwin 
K. Hart, Joseph P. Kamp, and others 
long known for their participation in 
extreme right-wing organizations. 
The record also shows the extremely 
complex financial _ inter-relationships 
between all these groups and the re- 
spectable “big business” firms that pro- 
vide them with millions of dollars— 
income tax deductible, of course—to 
carry on their activities. Here, too, 
is the story of how the country is con- 
stantly being flooded with tens of 
millions of pamphlets and leaflets re- 
flecting the point of view of these 
groups and of how school teachers, 
ministers, doctors, business men, and 
employers are used to disseminate ma- 
terial against public housing, rent con- 
trol, aid to education, health insurance, 
and other measures 
“socialistic.” 


considered as 


The value of bringing these facts 
out into the open is unquestionable. 
But even more important, in the 
opinion of many students of the ma- 
terial being uncovered by the investi- 
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gation, is the spotlight thrown upon 
the emerging campaign on the part of 
these interests to organize and use the 
small property owner as a front for 
their activities, acknowledging that 
they have by now become so discredited 
in the public mind that they are vir- 
tually unable to influence public opin- 
ion in their own name. 
“Front” Organization 

Here and there in the testimony are 
hints as to how this .move has been 
tried in the past, culminating in the 
formation, in February 1950, of the 
National Committee to Limit Federal 
Taxing Powers, announced by Herbert 
Nelson, executive vice-president of 
NAREB, as “an independently in- 
corporated committee.” In our CIO 
testimony, we state: “We have here 
the final culmination of a long-term 
campaign by Mr. Nelson to form a 
new front for the group whom he rep- 
presents. .” We said that NAREB 
was trying to give Congress the im 
pression that it represents “an over- 
whelming political power back in the 
States so that their lobbying activities 
will be more effective.” We pointed out 
that the new committee had _ been 
formed in “an effort to build a new 
political movement in the country in 
order to put over the point of view of 
Mr. Nelson and his associates.””! 


“The Committee,” stated the Wall 
Street Journal on April 8, 1950, “which 
describes itself as ‘bi-partisan,’ is in- 
tended to appeal to small-business men, 
professional people, housewives, and 
property owners. Its temporary chair- 
man is a real estate dealer from Falls 
Church, Virginia, Dr. Joseph W. Seay. 

. . Although the new tax curb com- 
mittee has not officially identified it- 
self with other organized groups, it 
may be significant that its founders’ 
list includes prominent members of 
the American Medical. Association, the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, and the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Temporary 
vice-chairman of the committee is 
Douglas Whitlock, a lawyer and regis- 
tered lobbyist for the Building Prod- 
ucts’ Institute.” 


Formation of this committee is mere- 
ly the latest in a long series of abortive 
attempts by the big business and real 





Part 2 of Hearings Before the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying 
pp. 205-206. 


“Ibid., pp. 1145-1146. 


Activities, 


estate lobbies to find an effective way 
of organizing the “little guy” to serve 
as a front for their activities. Previous 
attempts led to formation of the Land- 
lords of America, the Property Own 
ers of America, the National Apart- 
ment Owners’ Association, the National 
Home and Property Owners’ Foun- 
dation, and 
owners” 


numerous local “home 
or “taxpayers” groups spon 
sored by local real estate or builders’ 
organizations. None of them, it seems 
were able to maintain themselves fi- 
nancially in spite of heavy subsidies 
from the real estate lobby. 


“Little Guy” Exhibits 

But the effectiveness of using the 
little guy has long been known. “I 
believe,” stated Arthur Bassett of the 
Detroit Trust Company in a letter to 
Herbert Nelson dated January 17, 
1949, “that our case opposing the ex- 
tension of rent control would be helped 
tremendously if we could parade in a 
few small property owners from around 
the country, a little bedraggled and 
down at the heel looking, who could 
get their story over to Congress. . . <7 

“If we could dig up a few property 
owners around Detroit and some other 
spots in the Nation,” he stated in 
another letter bearing the same date, 
“and send them to Washington to tell 
their story . . . I think it would help 
our side of the story a lot . . . Undoubt- 
edly there are some of us here in 
Detroit who would be glad to assist 
in the payment of expenses to Wash- 
ington of a few small property owners 
who could get their story over... .”* 

Herbert Nelson put it even more 
clearly a few months later. “Big busi- 
ness,” he stated, “is not a particular 
asset to us in fighting socialism. Our 
greatest strength in NAREB is that 
we are small-business people. This is 
true also of the other 17 organizations 
that constitute the real estate lobby. If 
we had the support of big business it 
would hurt us and not help. I have 
talked this over with one of the repre- 
sentatives of the steel industry and he 
agrees. Some of the smartest leaders 
in NAM also think this is true. 
I doubt whether it is wise to emphasize 
socialism too much. The man in the 
street is not afraid of socialism. As 
Senator Byrd so aptly put it, ‘the way 
to attack the problem now is to point 
out that we cannot afford all of these 
fancy European ideas and we have 
to cut down on the spending.’ My own 
personal conviction is that we must 
soon find some way of limiting the 





3Ibid., p. 543. 
4{Ibid., p. 544. 
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Federal power to tax incomes. This 
would end the whole business.’® 


Mr. Nelson was quite a time coming 
to this conclusion. Four years earlier, 
he had tried it a different way by or- 
ganization of the National Home and 
Property Owners’ Foundation. The 
story was told, on December 1, 1947, 
by Peter Edson of the Washington 
Daily News. 


The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has decided to disown its two-year 
old baby, the National Home and Property 
Owners’ Foundation. . Whether the foun- 
dation can survive without NAREB sup 
port is an open question. The bust-up is 
interesting because it reveals how these lob- 
bying “front organizations” get founded, 
who puts up the money and for what. 

In July, 1945, Herbert U. Nelson, execu 
tive vice-president and chief Washington 
spokesman for the realtors, had the bright 
idea of trying to organize a home owners’ 
protective association, Nobody had ever done 
it successfully betore, even on a State or local 
city scale. 

But here was a group of more than 20 
million solid United States citizens who 
owned or were buying their own homes. If 
they could be organized and stirred up about 
the dangers confronting them in Government 
bureaucracy, socialized housing and such com 
munistic stuff, they might exercise a power 
ful influence in Congress. 

Nelson sold the idea to his high com- 
mand and they put money into it. — 

in. Joseph W. Seay, an ex-college presi 
dent, became director at a salary reported 
to be $12,000 a year. . . . For the first nine 
months of 1947 the foundation reported to 
Congress it spent $106,000, making it the 
eighth biggest spender among the Washing 
ton lobbies. . . . Once the foundation em 
ployed about 40 persons. 

But when the NAREB directors met in 
executive session, they decided they had 
enough. 

At one time Nelson had the idea that the 
foundation could be built into a full-fledged 
political movement, to fight communism, 
high taxes and similar evils. That’s what the 
cast-off foundation might try now.® 


Never Say Die 


Though the foundation was cast off, * 


the idea behind it refused to die. Dis- 
cussion on how organization of small 
property owners could be effective con- 
tinued. Newton C. Farr, of Farr & 
Company, Chicago, wrote a thought- 
ful letter on March 27, 1948 to Hobart 
Brady of Wichita. “I have been par- 
ticularly interested in this subject here 
in Chicago for many years and have 
watched the various attempts of 
NAREB to get into this field. . . 
Property owners will organize for the 
purpose of maintaining their own 
communities and protecting themselves 
from blight. The latter means zoning 
violations, taverns, racial problems, 
Cic. 2 

5Ibid., p. 553. 

SIbid., pp. 581-58 
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“If there is a skeleton organization 
of these local neighborhood associa- 
tions, they can be rallied to support or 
suppress threatened legislation. 
These movements are generally effec 
tive but are not productive in the rais- 
ing of funds on a regular basis. | am 
convinced that the small property own 
er is not willing to pay his share of 
the cost of a city-wide or national 
property-owners organization. It is the 
responsibility of the business organiza 
tions to pay the bill. . . 

“On a national basis I am convinced 
that we will not organize the individ 
ual property owner. . . . I would like 
to see NAREB quit chasing rain 
bows and wasting time and money in 
attempting to organize the property 
owner on a national basis.’” 

On November 22, 1948, Nelson in 
a letter to Matthew Ely admitted that 
“we tried too hard to build up a 
permanent, elabdrate, dues-paying or 
ganization to really get great numbers 
of property owners. . . .We are ap 
parently on the way to starting another 
property owners movement in some 
fashion. Fritz Burns, Dave Bohannon, 
and other competent men have been 
talking about it among themselves and 
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to me.” 
Fight “Socialism” 

Two weeks later the plan began to 
take shape. W. L. Cooper, Port Huron, 
Michigan realtor, wrote Ted Maenner, 
president of NAREB: “You will 
be happy to know that the past presi- 
dents of the Home Builders—Bob Ger 
holz, Fritz Burns, Dave Bohannon, 
Eddy Carr, Joe Merrion and Joe Mey 
erhoff—will be a committee on over 
all strategy to start a campaign to pre 
vent the socialization of America, the 
objective of getting the support of all 
segments of our economy to tell the 
story nation-wide and to get down to 
the grass roots. This committee will 
spearhead the campaign to fight social- 
ism and, of course, this means a fight 
against socialized housing as one of 
the incidental parts of the fight but to 
us the important part.”® 

Two weeks later the details of the 
plan were announced. On December 
20, 1948, Maenner sent a memorand- 
um to all 1100 member boards of 
NAREB, that stated: 

We have been talking over a plan which 
would help your association a good deal 
in dealing with Congress, with the Housing 
Expediter, and we believe with the local rent 
boards. Here it is. 

It is suggested that your board proceed at 


TIbid., pp. 676-677 
SIbid., p. 584 
*Tbid., p. 56%. 


once, through its members and through pub 


licity, advertising, property owners’ mectings, 
ind other media, to secure 

a. Authority from owners of rental prop 
erty to have your board act as their agent in 
negotiating for the decontrol of rents and im 
the meantime for a rental which is a fair 1 
turn on the investment 

b. This authority to be evidenced by tl 
iwnature t the propert wher on a card 
tormal appointing your board as its agent 
in these matters 

c. Your board would then ask the Realtor 
Washington Committee to act as its agents in 
negotiating with the Housing Expedite on 
behalf of the property owners who have 
signed up, and also with the committees of 
Congress 

d. Your board would then be the authorized 
agent of property owners in dealing with the 
local rent board and local government 

If by this plan we could get enough signa 
tures from propert wwhers, appomting yur 
member boards as their agents in these mat 
ters so that we represented a majority, think 


how much that would add to the strength of 
ur position and our representation 

It is not suggested that any fee of an 
kind be asked of property ywwners but 
imply their signature. . This plan does 
not involve any program of organizing prop 
erty owners It 1s simp! a straight business 
ipproach giving us more clear authority to 
speak on behalf of pr 


yperty owners, !0 
Idea Grows 

The idea was tried out for two 
months, then evaluated. On February 
17, 1949, Nelson wrote Maenner: “The 
whole idea is so much better than the 
National Home and Property Owners’ 
Foundation that I believe it would 
click, and it wouldn’t need to cost the 
realtors any money. It would, how 
ever, require their effort. The property 
owner groups now in the field on the 
national issues do not help very much. 

. . We will never score until we get 
the little fellow.”?!! 

Three months later the pattern was 
becoming clearer. On May 26, 1949 
Nelson wrote Harold Stassen: “Re 
publican leadership in the Congress 
has either blindly followed the easy 
spending program of the New Deal, 
or given purely negative opposition. 
... There are some 10,000,000 owners 
of small rental properties who are in 
despair at the beating they have been 
receiving at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. These people are turning from 
the leadership of both political parties 
from whom they hear nothing but 
public spending and demagogy. They 
can be organized should it prove to 
be necessary. We are at present ex 
ploring this problem. As a_ voting 
force they would be determined on 
home rule and bitterly allied against 
any further centralization of power 
in Washington. They are weary of 
big city corruption of the voters 
through bigger and better hand-outs. 

1%bid., pp. 677-678 

11]bid., p. 679. 
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They fear the creation of a socialist 
state through the expansion of the 
Federal tax power.”!? 

While building up its broad political 
front, the real estate lobby was also 
hard at work fighting against public 
housing. On June 30, 1949—the day 
after the House of Representatives re- 
fused to delete public housing from the 
Housing Act of 1949 by the narrow 
vote of 209 to 204—David D. Bohan- 
non, large west coast builder, wrote 
Rodney Lockwood, then president of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders: “Now that the public hous- 
ing lobby has succeeded in putting 
through a truly dangerous political 
housing bill, we are charged with an 
even greater responsibility. All Ameri- 
cans who truly believe in free enter- 
prise can no more afford to surrender 
than we, as a Nation, can afford to 
surrender to a totalitarian form of 
government. . . . It more than ever 
becomes our duty to see to it that these 
political housers proceed at the local 
level to fulfill in practice what they 
have so loudly proclaimed would be 
done if the legislation passed. We must 
see that local housing authorities are 
composed of people who are deter- 
mined to preserve our American way 
of life. — 

Defeat Public Housing 

A week later, on July 6, Herbert 
Nelson wrote Bohannon: “We want 
to lay a foundation for beating the 
public housing bill next year by liqui- 
dating its effects progressively. . . .We 
can I believe, move in on the local 
housing authorities throughout the 
Nation and to some extent make con- 
structive use of them. Even some of 
the big leaders in Washington would 
welcome administration of local hous- 
ing authorities by realtors, strange as 
it may seem. The reason for this is 
that there are some 10,000,000 people 
who own and operate rental housing 
and who are also engaged in the crea- 
tion and maintenance of new housing. 
This is a voting block that can beat 
anybody.””!* 

This is the same Herbert Nelson 

who had said, a month previously, 
in perhaps the most frequently quoted 
piece of evidence in the entire lobby 
investigation: “I do not believe in 
democracy. I think it stinks. 
I don’t think anybody but direct tax- 
payers should be allowed to vote. I 
don’t believe women should be allowed 
to vote at all.”?® 

12Ibid., p. 604. 

13Ibid., p. 690. 

M4Ibid., p. 690. 

15]bid., p. 25. 
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Part 5—June 27, 


Part 6—July 11, 12, 


and Indirect” 


Direct and Indirect” 


of Executive Agencies” 


tion,” issued October 13, 


October 31, 1950 





LOBBYING REPORTS PUBLISHED TO DATE 


Hearings Before the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
created pursuant to H. Res. 298, 81st Congress, second session. 


Part 1—March 27, 28, and 30, 1950—“The Role of Lobbying in 
Representative Self-Government” 

Part 2—April 19 to May 17, 1950—“The Housing Lobby” 

Part 3—May 18, 1950—“Contingent Fee Lobbying” 


Part 4—June 6, 20, 21, and 28, 
Council, Inc.—“Lobbying, Direct and Indirect” 


28, 29, and August 25, 1950: Committee for 
Constitutional Government—*Lobbying, Direct and Indirect” 


1950: Americans for Democratic Action- 
“Lobbying, Direct and Indirect” 


Part 7—July 14, 1950: Public Affairs Institute 


Part 8—July 18, 1950: Foundation for Economic Education 
“Lobbying, Direct and Indirect” 


Part 9—August 3 and 4, 1950: Civil Rights Congress 


Part 10—March 30, May 5, July 26 and 28, 1950: Bureau of the 
Sudget, General Accounting Office, Housing and Home Fin 
ance Agency, Department of Agriculture, Federal Security 
Administration, Department of State 


Three reports: “Expenditures by Corporations to Influence Legisla 
1950 

“General Interim Report,” issued October 20, 1950 
“United States Savings and Loan League,” issued 


{ctivities, 


1950: The National Economic 


“Lobbying, Direct 


“Lobbying, 


“Legislative Activities 








The ultimate implications of the plan 
were revealed in Headlines, organ of 
NAREB, in a series of editorials. 
“In our country today the two politi- 


cal parties are a farce. . . . Small busi- 
ness, if it unites, can clean out the 
leadership of both parties. . . . The 


present two parties have lost utility. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if we could dismiss 
both parties with thanks for past serv- 
ices. We could then hire (sic) two 
new ones who would compete to see 
which could run the government most 
economically. Impossible, you say? 
That is only in your dreams. We used 
to have two such parties. Old styles 
have a way of coming back. We can 
bring back this fashion too, if we 
wish,””?® 

The last excerpt is dated December 
19, 1949. On February 27, 1950, the 
new political coalition was born. The 
National Committee to Limit Federal 
Taxing Powers was launched at the 
Statler Hotel in a meeting attended 


16]bid., pp. 218-219. 


by 74 persons said to be a “cross sec 
tion of American life including house- 
wives, doctors, small manufacturers, 
lawyers, retailers, realtors, educators, 
and property owners.” In a news re- 
lease, Congressional Ouarterly News 
Features states that at least 20 of the 
founders were in real estate or allied 
businesses, 24 in or dependent upon 
other types of business, four each doc- 
tors or lawyers, two in other profes- 
sions, and 24 unidentifiable as to occu- 
pation. Present were eight Congress- 
men, including Ralph Gwinn of New 
York, whose alleged abuse of the frank- 
ing privilege had been one of the 
opening wedges for the lobby investi- 
gation. Affiliations of the founders in- 
cluded the National Home and Prop- 
erty Owners’ Foundation, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Building 
Products’ Institute, NAREB, _ the 
Property Owners’ Association of 
America, the Conference of American 
Small Business Associations, the Na- 
tional Republican Round-up Commit- 
tee, the National Tax Equality Associ- 
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ation, the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, Friends of the American 
Constitution, the American Retail 
Federation, the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, and a number of 
others of similar type. By a strange 
coincidence, the man chosen as tempo- 
rary chairman, Dr. Joseph W. Seay, 
was the very same man who had head 
ed the now defunct National Home and 
Property Owners’ Foundation!!* 

On this note, the story has been 
brought just about to full circle 
as far as the hearings are concerned. 
But NAREB is. still sounding a 
rallying cry for the “little guy” through 
its newsletter Headlines. Mr. Nelson’s 
November 6 editorial was devoted to 
calling for the organization of a Rental 
Industry Federation—a political action 
group for the small property owner 
that could be the “most powerful single 
grouping in the nation.” Earlier, the 
Association had had plans for a gi- 
gantic “home ownership campaign” 
that could be put on to glorify home 
ownership and thus keep the govern- 
ment out of the business of providing 
housing. The idea was to levy an assess- 
ment against all member boards in 
order to set up a fund with which to do 
the propaganda job, an idea that was 
to be acted on during the Association’s 
43rd annual convention last month. 
However, a hostile attitude toward the 
idea by some of the leading local boards 
across the country seemed to have had 
the effect of keeping the question off 
the agenda. And so 1950 will probably 
close without either of Mr. Nelson's 
latest dreams of influence and power 
being realized. 


Even so, it must be remembered 
that during the past year public hous- 
ing and the middle-income housing 
bill have taken a beating. Part of the 
reason has been that no one has fully 


understood the extent and nature of 


the forces they were up against. The 
reports of the lobby investigation afford 
an invaluable text book. They should 
be read by every person sincerely inter- 
ested in the goal of the Housing Act 
of 1949: “a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every Ameri- 
can family.” 


17]bid., pp. 1154-1163. 





COMING... 


Next month, the Journat will 
carry a series of exce:pts from the 
lobbying hearings, showing how 
the Washington headquarters of 
the real estate lobby works to in- 
fluence local anti-public housing 
campaigns. 
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NEWARK— 
Voters Overwhelmingly Favor 
Park Site For Public Housing 

Voters of Newark, in an advisory 
referendum held during the regular 
November 7 elections, overwhelmingly 


favored turning over a 15-acre park 
site to the housing authority for erec 
tion of a 1040-unit public housing 
project. 

The question on the site came up 
when the Essex County park commis 
sion refused to sell the land for the 
project to the Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark. The authority has 
agreed to offer a “fair price” for the 
land, or, as the redevelopment agency 
for the city, to acquire other land, clear 
it, and turn it over to the park commis 
sion in exchange for the site voted on. 

The outcome of the vote showed 
that Newark citizens favored the proj 
ect better than 2 to 1—39,485 for the 
site and 17,772 against it. The ward 
adjacent to the site, which has a large 
slum area, voted 2 to | in favor of ac 
quiring the site for public housing, 
while the ward with the worst slums 
voted nearly 7 to | in favor of it. Gen 
erally speaking, wards with the worst 
slum housing gave the biggest vote in 
favor of the project. 

Louis Danzig, executive director of 
the housing authority, said that the 
authority had to have a vacant site for 
its fourth project in order to house 
persons who will have to move from 
the site of future slum clearance proj 
ects. The park commission refused to 
sell the property on grounds that land 
for park purposes in Essex county is 
below the national average. 

The referendum has no binding force 
on the park commission to sell the 
land. 


MILWAUKEE— 
Referendum Turned Down 
Unanimously by City Council 

Milwaukee’s common council in Oc- 
tober unanimously voted against put- 
ting a public housing question on the 
November 7 ballot—following the lead 
of its housing committee, which a week 
earlier had also rejected the proposal 
unanimously. 

The council’s vote was not expected 
to put an end to the matter, however. 
Opponents have warned that they will 
gather the 39,000 or more petitioners’ 
names required to get the question on 
the 1951 spring ballot. 

Heated debate on the question was 
heard at the council’s housing com- 


mittee public hearings but when the 
matter went to the whole council no 
debate preceded the vote. 

Opposition to the public housing 
program that favored a referendum 
was led by William L. Pieplow, chair 
man of a “citizens’ committee” and 
former president of the Wisconsin Sav 
ings and Loan League. 

Mr. Pieplow told the housing com 
mittee: “Our resolution is aimed at 
stopping public housing unless it pays 
the same tax as any private citizen. 
The payments in lieu of taxes which 
the projects pay are nothing but com 
munism.” 

Opposition to the referendum cen 
tered around the claim that the com 
mon council had been elected “to do 
a good job for the city” and was capa 
ble of making decisions on public 
housing without resorting to referen 
dums before each project was started. 

A representative of the American 
Legion, who said the Legion had 
worked in 1945 and 1946 with the real 
estate association but had discovered 
in 1947 that “we weren't going to get 
low-income housing that way,” asked 
that if there were to be a referendum 
that it be on a fair question. He 
suggested: “Are you in favor of public 
housing if it will give more in lieu 
of taxes than the city is now getting 
in full taxes from the slum area?” 
Mr. Pieplow, however, whose commit 
tee wanted the question worded, in 
effect, that the common council could 
approve no more public housing proj 
ects unless the projects would be sub 
ject to the same property taxes as pri 
vate owners, said that he would insist 
that the question be put on the ballot 
“just exactly as we have it worded, 
with absolutely no changes.” 

Opposing the referendum were rep 
resentatives of the CIO, the AFL, the 
Joint Action Committee for Better 
Housing, American Veterans Commit- 
tee, the League of Women Voters of 
Milwaukee, the Milwaukee Women’s 
Club, the Democratic Organizing Com- 
mittee, and others. 


DENVER— 
Authority Cooperates in Housing 
Code Enforcement Program 


Using a double-barreled approach, 
the Denver Housing Authority is as- 
sisting persons living in housing con- 
demned by the city’s building depart- 
ment to find quarters in public housing 
and at the same time is assisting the 
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building department in spotting sub- 
standard housing. 

The plan hinges on cooperation be- 
tween the authority and the building 
department, which is waging war on 
substandard housing through the city’s 
housing code. 

Assistance to families living in con- 
demned housing works this way: when 
the building department of the city 
declares that a house is below the phys- 
ical standards required by the housing 
code, it informs the housing authority. 
The housing authority then sends the 
tenants of the house a letter outlining 
the requirements for admission to pub- 
lic housing projects in the city and in- 
viting the head of the family to make 
application for public housing if he 
can meet the requirements. 

Step two, helping to spot substandard 
housing, works this way: whenever the 
housing authority admits to a public 
housing project a resident of substand- 
ard housing that has not been inspect- 
ed by the building department, the 
housing authority informs the build- 
ing department of the move. The 
building department can then inspect 
the property and require, under the 
housing code, that the owner correct 
the building deficiencies before it can 
be approved for reoccupancy. 


SEATTLE— 
War Temporaries Opened to 
Certified Defense Workers 

Defense workers at certain industrial 
plants are again being admitted to tem- 
porary housing projects operated by 
the Seattle and King County housing 
authorities because of the increased de- 
fense preparations in the area and the 
resulting recruitment of labor. 

The Seattle authority in October an- 
nounced that families of certified in- 
dustries who meet certain require- 
ments may be housed in the temporary 
projects operated by the authority. Em- 
ployees of only one plant—the Boeing 
Airplane Company—had been certi- 
fied for the projects by mid-October. 
The King County authority was per 
mitted to admit to one of its tempo- 
rary projects employees of the army 
general depot at Auburn. 

Defense workers of certified defense 
plants may be admitted to the projects 
if the worker is (1) actually without 
housing and had not created his own 
housing need by selling his home; (2) 
if he is living in quarters not designed 
for family occupancy or living tempo- 
rarily doubled up with another family; 
(3) if he has been or is about to be 
evicted; (4) if the dwelling in which 
he is living is totally unsatisfactory as 
to health conditions, overcrowding, etc. 

Continued occupancy is limited to 
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continued employment in a certified 
defense industry. Leases 6n the tem- 
porary units for defense employees ad- 
mitted under the new ruling are modi- 
fied to permit termination if the em- 
ployee leaves a certified defense plant. 
Such tenants will be evicted if the de- 
fense employment is ended. 

The Seattle authority, when it an- 
nounced the new ruling, said that in 
order not to use temporary projects 
any longer than necessary, terminated 
projects will not be reactivated until 
such housing is essential to expedite 
recruitment for the defense program. 


PITTSBURGH— 
Sites Selected for New Projects 
Protested by Citizen Groups 

Arguments that have raged since 
early September over whether or not 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh should be permitted to build 
projects on two sites selected by them 
had not been settled one way or the 
other by late November. 

Citizen groups have protested two 
of the authority’s site selections—one 
in what is known as the Henger Hill 
district, which would have an 852- 
unit project, and a second in the so- 
called City View district, which would 
have a 1700-unit project. 

Shortly after plans to utilize the sites 
were announced by the authority, rep- 
resentatives of residents of the Henger 
Hill district took their complaints to 
the authority, saying that they objected 
to the project on grounds that it would 
entail unnecessary hardship for them. 
Later 200 residents stormed a city 
council public hearing on the site and 
spokesmen for the group said they 
would quit the Democratic ranks un- 
less the plan for the project was halted. 
A group of citizens from the City View 
district, where the second project is 
proposed, joined the Henger Hill com- 
plainants at the hearing to say that 
“none of you men sitting at this table 
will ever get our vote from the North- 
side” if plans aren’t dropped. 


its ‘share’ on a geographic basis. 





—BAD HOUSING AND COSTS... 


A study of Denver's blighted area by Paul Deutschmann, Denver 
Post staff writer, reveals that although the area comprises less than 10 
per cent of the land in the city and about 6 per cent of the population 
and 6 per cent of the living units: 

“It receives 40 per cent of all general relief funds—nearly seven 
times its ‘share’ on a population basis. 

“It receives 34 per cent of all aid to dependent children money— 
nearly six times its ‘share’ on a population basis. 

“It accounts for 32 per cent of all police calls—more than three times 


“It produces 30 per cent of Denver General Hospital's case load— 
five times its ‘share’ on a population basis. 

“It provides a third of the work load for the city sanitation depart- 
ment—five times its ‘share’ on a living unit basis.” 


The group of residents protesting 
the City View project said public hous- 
ing will increase already high prices 
of labor and materials, that the govern- 
ment should build it as a depression 
cushion, while others contended that 
the City View site selected was not 
“blighted.” 

Usual outcries of “communism,” “so- 
cialism,” “extravagance,” and “political 
favoritism” came from both groups. 
Meanwhile, they were both reportedly 
organizing and raising funds to con- 
test the authority’s program. 

Backing the authority in the site se 
lections are Mayor David L. Lawrence 
and the Urban Redevelopment Author 
ity, which contends that the housing 
authority’s program is essential to the 
urban redevelopment goals of the city. 

The authority itself has consistently 
reiterated its position that “in the ab 
sence of legally valid objections to the 
housing authority's plans for Henger 
Street and City View, the authority 
will proceed.” 

Clarence C. Klein, administrator of 
the authority, commenting upon the 
opposition to the sites said: “We are, 
in the main, hopeful that as emotional 
reactions are dissipated the people of 
Pittsburgh will recognize that the 
choice of sites was not dictated by whim 
or by any other ulterior motive but by 
a genuine belief that these sites and 
their redevelopment are necessary for 
Pittsburgh’s over-all progress.” 


ST. LOUIS— 
Acts To Set Up Redevelopment 
Agency; Coordinator Appointed 
Introduction of an ordinance to cre 
ate a redevelopment agency in St. 
Louis, appointment of a coordinator 
for housing and redevelopment, and 
a stepped-up housing survey project in 
October brought St. Louis closer to its 
goal of rebuilding the city’s slums and 
rehabilitating some of its substandard 
housing through its housing code. 
The proposed ordinance would, if 
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passed, set up a Land Clearance Com- 
mission as an independent city depart- 
ment to acquire land and deal directly 
with urban redevelopment, which is 
now under the supervision of the hous- 
ing authority. Broad authority for 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment was granted in Missouri’s new 
constitution enacted in 1945. How 
ever, St. Louis and other cities in the 
state are prepared to ask the 1951 ses- 
sion of the legislature to enact an en- 
abling law for urban redevelopment 
agencies for the entire state. Mean- 
while, St. Louis lawyers are of the 
opinion that the city’s ordinance itself 
would be sufficient to legally establish 
the redevelopment agency. 

The proposed city ordinance has 
been written to comply with the pro- 
visions of Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949. Among the safeguards set 
up is a provision that the Land Clear- 
ance Commission could not acquire 
property for slum clearance projects 
without aldermanic approval after 
properly advertised public hearings. 

Before the proposed ordinance was 
introduced, however, Mayor Joseph M. 
Darst created the past of coordinator 
for housing and _ redevelopment. 
Thomas F. Kelleher was appointed to 
the coordinator’s job, with the duties 
of overseeing and expediting the city’s 
housing and redevelopment program, 
coordinating slum clearance, public 
and private housing, city planning, 
public works programs, school location 
and construction, and other community 
facilities. 

Mayor Darst said that among other 
duties the coordinator will be expected 
to survey population shifts, see that 
facilities are installed to meet large 
population increases in certain areas 
as a result of housing projects, both 
public and private, and to consult with 


the board of education on the location * 


of new schools. 

Another crew of inspectors was also 
added in October to the two crews al- 
ready in the field that are making a 
survey of St. Louis housing. At the 
same time Monroe F. Brewer was ap- 
pointed to the position of chief engi- 
neer of the project. He will direct the 
educational and survey portion of the 
housing rehabilitation program, which 
is based on the city’s minimum housing 
standards ordinance. The program in- 
cludes a survey to determine the extent 
of and the factors involved in housing 
blight, the selection of areas for re- 
planning and rehabilitation, and the 
eventual completion of the program by 
bringing these deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods up to acceptable living standards. 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of November_17, 1950) 
Applications Units States 
6451 303.435 4- 
- , . . 
117 applications for the reservation of 8225 units in urban places are no longer 
classified as active 


“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia 
the Virgin Islands. 


Alaska, Hawai, Puerto Rico, and 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 


PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of Nowember 17, 1950) 
Approved by Contracts 
Requested President Executed 
Number 636 571 5 30) 
Amount $53,099. 000 $50,437 000 
Units 300,283 281,575 269,463 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 


(As of Nowember 17, 1950) 
Number its 
490 745.959 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CON™RIBUTION CONTRACTS 


(As of November 17, 1950) 


Previous October 20 to November 17 Total 
Units 50,514 31,308 81,822 
Projects 162 131 293 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


(As of November 17, 1950) 


Site Final Develop Units Under 
Approved ment Approved Construction 
700 p 307 14,358 


Source: PHA Weckly Progress Report 





RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 





(As of November 17, 1950) 
Applications 124 
Contrac 
Approved Units Execut 
Preliminary Loans 35 1387 15 
Cooperation Agreements 42 
Annual Contribution Contracts 7 182 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (‘URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of November 22, 1950) 


Capital Grant Preliminar Final 

Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 222 5 7 
Amount $170,409,853 $2.07 1,416 $732,788 








FARM HOUSING 


(As of October 31, 1950) 


Source: HHFA 


Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Under Way 


590 $26,633,373 390 1 682 


Jorrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Ce ymple te 


Applications 
Approved 


Amount of 
Approved Loans 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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4.4 ACRES, 12.6 DWELLINGS PER 


ACRE 








this 





Built and managed by: 
THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
CITY OF CLARKSDALE, MISSIS 


COSTS: 
Average room cost: $1474 
Average unit cost: $6708 


Construction contract included site im 
provement and landscaping but not cir 
culator heaters, bathroom heaters, cook 
stoves. Refrigerators not to be furn 
ished by the authority. All equipment 


uses natural gas. 


Contractor: 


Roscoe Perry, Louin, Mississippi 


RENTS: 


Rents are scheduled for maximum in 


come limit of $2400 and range from $1 





to $40 per unit per month 
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G ~OOM LIVING ROOM 
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sOccueprancy 


d during World War II, reacti- 


or occupancy December 1950 


Designed by: 
J. FRAZER SMITH, INC. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


MATERIALS. EQUIPMENT: 
Bathroom, kitchen fixtures—Kohler 


Flooring—Asphalt tile over concrete 


slab 


Roofing—Johns-Mansville asbestos 


shingle 

Aluminum windows, screens—Cupples 
Cook stoves—United States Stove 
Hardware—Corbin 


Circulator heaters—Ohio Foundry 


Company 


sathroom wall heaters—Bryant Manu 


facturing Company 
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FOUR COLORS OF BRICK USED TO SUGGEST INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 


DUPLEX UNITS—8 ONE-BEDROOM, 22 TWO-BEDROOM, 10 THREE-BEDROOM 
BELOW, LAYOUT FOR ONE-BEDROOM UNIT; LEFT, TWO-BEDROOM UNIT 
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Prepared by 


EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 
General Counsel, The Chicago Housing Authority 


AUTHORITY COMMISSIONER 
REMOVABLE BY CITY COUNCILMEN 

In Collins v. Selectmen of Brookline, 
the supreme judicial court of Massa- 
chusetts in March 1950 ruled that the 
provision of the Massachusetts Housing 
Authority Law empowering the select- 
men of a community to remove com- 
missioners of the local housing au- 
thority was constitutional. 

The housing authority law provides 
that the selectmen can remove a 
commissioner “because of inefficiency, 
neglect of duty and misconduct in 
office,” after having given him written 
charges and holding a hearing thereon. 
After following the procedure pre- 
scribed by the statute, the selectmen 
removed Collins, who thereupon peti- 
tioned the court to quash the proceed- 
ings resulting in his removal. The 
contention of Collins was that the hous- 
ing authority law’s provisions for the 
serving of charges, the holding of a 
hearing, the taking of evidence, and 
the making of findings thereon consti- 
tuted in substance a judicial proceed 
ing; that this was an attempt to confer 
judicial power upon the selectmen, who 
were executive officers; and, therefore, 
this provision conflicted with Art. 30 
of the Massachusetts constitution, which 
provides that “the executive shall never 
exercise . . . the judicial power.” 

In upholding the constitutionality of 
the removal provisions of the housing 
authority law, the court pointed out that 
“the exercise of the power of removal 
is am act executive in its nature” al- 
though the mechanism of charges and 
hearing may give it a quasi-judicial ap- 
pearance. Collins v. Selectmen of 
Brookline Mass. (Sup. Jud. 
Ct, March, 1950; not yet officially re- 
ported ). 


HOUSING AUTHORITY MAY EVICT 
WITHOUT GIVING REASON 

On June 20, 1950, in Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority v. Ivory, the appellate 
court of Illinois upheld the power of 
housing authorities to evict tenants 
without alleging or proving any specific 
ground for eviction. 

The Chicago Housing Authority had 
served on the tenant a notice of termi- 
nation of lease that stated merely that 
her tenancy, which was of a month-to- 
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month character, would end 30 days 
from the date of the notice. The 30-day 
notice was in accordance with the re- 
quirements of Illinois landlord-tenant 
statute and with a provision in the 
lease that the tenancy could be termi- 
nated on not less than 15 days’ written 
notice. 


The tenant argued that the authority 
had failed to comply with sections 
825.6(a) and (b) of the federal hous- 
ing expediter’s regulations (issued 
under the 1949 Rent Control Act), 
which permit landlords to evict on 
certain specified grounds and which 
require landlords to state in the notice 
of termination the ground relied on. 
The court rejected this argument on 
the ground, urged by the authority, 
that a subsequent provision of the ex- 
pediter’s regulations, section 825. 6 (g), 
specifically provided that the above re- 
quirements “do not apply to . . . public 
housing” and that the authority was 
free to evict, unhampered by the limi- 
tations imposed on private landlords 
by the expediter’s regulations, so long 
as it proceeded in accordance with local 
statutes and regulations. 

The court also rejected the tenant’s 
contention that the unrestricted right 
to evict reposed arbitrary power in the 
authority, pointing out that “plaintiff is 
a public authority, operated not for 
profit and the exception was undoubt- 
edly made because it was believed by 
Congress that such an agency would 
not exercise arbitrary authority, not 
being motivated by a desire for profit 
or anything other than the welfare of 
the project itself.” 

A limited supply of the Chicago 
Housing Authority’s brief in this case 
is available on request to the JouRNAL. 

(Chicago Housing Authority v. 
Ivory, App. Ct. Ill, Ist Dist., June 20, 
1950, not yet officially reported.) 


LOCAL AUTHORITY MAY DECIDE 
TYPE INSURANCE IT WILL BUY 


On November 7, 1947 the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit ruled that a local 
authority could, contrary to the wishes 
of the Public Housing Administration, 
purchase fire insurance from fixed- 





premium stock companies rather than 
from mutual companies. 

[he ruling arose from a suit by 
PHA against the Mobile Housing 
Board in which PHA charged that the 
Board, by buying fire insurance from 
a stock company, had violated that 
provision of its loan and assistance 
contract with the government under 
which the Board was obligated to 
purchase insurance at the “lowest avail- 
able rate” and that the result of pur- 
chasing “stock” insurance — allegedly 
more costly than “mutual” insurance 
—was to increase the Board’s expenses, 
thus preventing a possible reduction in 
the annual contribution to be paid by 
PHA. 

The evidence showed that the Board 
had secured a three-year policy at the 
rate of 30 cents per $100 trom a stock 
company. Under the policy the Board 
was not entitled to receive any divi- 
dends that might be earned by the in 
surance company but neither was it 
subject to any assessments from the 
company. The evidence also showed 
that a three-year policy from a mutual 
company had a deposit premium of 
33 cents per $100, that in the past 
mutuals had regularly returned to 
policy holders dividends amounting to 
70 per cent of the premium, and that 
mutuals had never exercised their right 
to assess policy holders for five times 
the amount of the deposit premium. 
It was on the basis of this latter evi- 
dence that PHA claimed that “mutual” 
insurance was cheaper than “stock” 
insurance. 

In holding for the Board, the court 
pointed out that the Board’s obligation 
to PHA was to purchase insurance 
at the “lowest available rate”; that it 
was a question for sound business dis- 
cretion as to whether “stock” insurance 
(with no dividends but without lia- 
bility for assessments) was ultimately 
cheaper or costlier than “mutual” in- 
surance (with a possibility or probabil- 
ity of dividends but also with a con- 
tingent liability for assessments); and 
that there was no showing of fraud 
or abuse of discretion on the part of 
the Board in choosing “stock” insur- 
ance. Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity, et al., v. Mobile Housing Board, 
et al., 164 F. (2) 146 (C.C.A. 5, 1947). 





REDEVELOPMENT 
DECISIONS ... 

Three recent decisions on the 
constitutionality of state redevel- 
opment laws (Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Texas) will be covered in 
this section next month. 
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Bay City Wins .. . 


the story behind a referendum victory 


Public housing scored a victory in 
Bay City, Michigan, last month _be- 
cause a_ hard-working, hard-hitting 
citizens committee refused to lie down 
in the face of a vicious, mud-slinging, 
real estate lobby attack. Under the 
leadership of an energetic and courage- 
ous Protestant clergyman, the Bay City 
Citizens’ Committee for Low-Rent 
Public Housing gave slum landlords, 
the real estate spokesmen of their town, 
a battle they will long remember. 


The Issue 


The question of establishing a mu- 
nicipal housing commission and seek- 
ing federally-aided low-rent housing 
had been under discussion by the Bay 
City city council for more than six 
months. There was considerable un- 
organized support for the program on 
the part of labor leaders and social 
workers. The friends of public hous- 
ing in Bay City had one solid fact 
on which they could rely—according 
to United States census figures, Bay 
City had a higher percentage of seri- 
ously substandard housing than any 
other large or medium-sized city in 
Michigan. 

Bay City has a population of 47,956 
and is one of the oldest cities in Michi- 
gan. Approximately half of all dwell- 
ings in Bay City are over 50 years old. 

An attempt was made in August to 
pass a housing commission ordinance 
without a referendum but the action 
lost in a 4 to 4 tie vote. The real estate 
group recommended that the matter 
be submitted to the voters and the 
advocates of public housing said they 
thought it would occasion unnecessary 
and time consuming delay, but other- 
wise were not opposed to the vote. 

The Campaign 

There was no open campaigning on 
the housing referendum by either side 
until Tuesday, October 24, just two 
weeks before the election. Prior to this 
time, the principal activity against pub- 
lic housing was carried on by Larry 
Cook, a local realtor who spread the 
anti-public housing gospel by word of 
mouth to his friends and fellow busi- 
nessmen. 

At the same time, however, similar 
missionary work was carried on for a 
favorable vote by James B. Crabbe, 
manager of Banks Park, a 500-unit 
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JAMES H. INGLIS 
Assistant to the Director, 

Detroit Field Office 
Public Housing 


1dministration 





temporary war housing project located 
in Bay City. 

During the middle of October, the 
Reverend R. Norman Hughes, secre 
tary of the Bay County Council of 
Churches, who has had considerable 
training in social work, interested him 
self in the public housing proposal. He 
was inclined to favor public hous 
ing himself because he had consider 
able knowledge of public housing pro- 
grams elsewhere. He heard, however, 
much pro and con talk about public 
housing in Bay City and he wanted 
to satisfy himself on a few essential 
points before he accepted the responsi- 
bility for heading up a drive in behalf 
of a “yes” vote. 

He, therefore, directed a letter to 
John Taylor Egan, commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration, 
asking for the official answers to 15 
questions. These questions included 
such matters as whether or not the 
program would raise local taxes in 
Bay City—and was public housing 
socialism or wasn’t it. 

He got a prompt reply from Mr. 
Egan giving the factual official answers; 


this exchange of letters was later com- 
piled in a mimeographed pamphlet, 
900 copies of which were used to dis 
tribute to key people in Bay City who, 
it was thought, might be troubled by 
the same doubts. 


Leadership 

Having armed himself with full in 
formation about the low-rent housing 
program and its probable effect on 
Say City, Reverend Hughes under 
took the leadership of the “yes” vote 
drive with tremendous energy and en 
thusiasm. 

Acceptance of the chairmanship of 
the pro-public housing campaign com 
mittee was a courageous step tor Rever 
end Hughes because at the time many 
of the members of the ministerial as 
sociation were indifferent or even un- 
favorable to public housing and cer- 
tainly many of the big Protestant lay- 
men of the city were in the opposition 
camp. 

However, he took the plunge on 
Wednesday, October 25, by making a 
public appeal in the Bay City Times 
for supporters and calling a meeting 
for the next day in the county build- 
ing to organize the campaign. 

The response was excellent. A large 
church 
groups, organized labor, business and 
professional people, and welfare work- 
ers was organized. Contributions were 

(Continued on page 434) 
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WINNING BAY CITY TEAM 





Shown above are the leading figures in the Bay City referendum fight: 
left, James B. Crabbe; right, the Reverend R. Norman Hughes. 
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solicited and, before the campaign end- 
ed, a total of over $1200 was collected. 


The Methods 

The campaign for a “yes” vote 
consisted chiefly of the following: 

1—Three full-page ads and four 
quarter-page ads in the Bay City Times, 
all within one week of the vote. 

2—Distribution of 900 copies of the 
correspondence between Hughes and 
Commissioner Egan to members of 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, and other 
luncheon clubs. 

3—Door-to-door distribution of 5000 
copies of a small four-page, printed 
leaflet by volunteers from the commit- 
tee. 

4—Two 15-minute radio programs 
paid for by the committee: a talk by 
Reverend Hughes and the other, a 
round-table discussion by three mem- 
bers of the committee. 

5—A debate before a luncheon club 
in which Reverend Hughes was op- 
posed by a local realtor. Reverend 
Hughes and Mr. Crabbe also gave a 
number of other talks on the proposal 
before other groups. 

6—All Catholic churches in Bay City 
were behind the “yes” vote campaign 
and, on the Sunday preceding the vote, 
all church bulletins contained a one- 
page, mimeographed handbill urging 
a “yes” vote. 

7—There was one newspaper ad that 
the committee did not have to pay for 
favoring a “yes” vote. It was inserted 
by a city employees’ union and con- 
tained advice on several ballot prop- 
ositions. 

Opposition Techniques 

The campaign of the real estate 
group was just as vicious and dishonest 
as it has been in other cities but it was 
almost exclusively an imported prod- 
uct. It had very little local support 
from the realtors or anyone else. The 
opposition used approximately half as 
much newspaper advertising space as 
the citizens committee advocating a 
“yes” vote. They used all of their radio 
funds for a series of 25 spot radio an- 
nouncements during the last two days 
of the campaign. 

A peculiar situation developed dur- 
ing the closing days of the campaign. 
The citizens committee had succeeded 
in mobilizing such widespread support 
for the proposal that the local real 
estate spokesmen became timid and 
apologetic in their opposition efforts. 
For example, the Bay City Times 
wanted to print two statements, one 
for and one against public housing, 
in side-by-side columns on the Sunday 
before the vote. Reverend Hughes pre- 

(Continued column one, page 435) 
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Other Wins... 


NEWARK—Voters approved a site 
for a public housing project better than 
2 to 1 in the November 7 elections 
(see page 427). 


EDINBURGH, TEXAS—A Novem- 
ber 14 election on whether or not to 
abolish the housing authority and re- 
scind the cooperation agreement be- 
tween the city commissioners and the 
authority resulted in a 536 to 423 vote 
to continue the program. A change of 
city commissioners brought about the 
attempt on the part of the present city 
commission to get the housing author- 
ity out of business. The city manager, 
previous to the referendum, ordered the 
housing authority to “liquidate itself” 
and dissolve its program, which the 


authority refused to do. The affirma- 
tive vote gave the local authority the 
impetus to go on with its 100-unit pro- 
gram. 


ARKADELPHIA, ARKANSAS — 
Voters favored a low-rent public hous- 
ing project for the town by a vote of 
799 to 503 in a November 7 advisory 
referendum. The question on the bal- 
lot was simply stated: “For Low-Rent 
Housing Project? Against Low-Rent 
Housing Project?” Preliminary approv- 
al had been given by the Arkadelphia 
city council to a 75-unit project but 
before the city council approved the 
cooperation agreement it decided to 
find out if the public wanted the 
project. 





Losses... 


CALIFORNIA—Although the offi- 
cial final vote on California’s Proposi- 
tion 10 (see November Journat, page 
395) had not been reported by Decem- 
ber 1, the measure came within approx 
imately 36,000 votes out of more than 
3 million of being defeated. The final 
tabulation was held up pending count- 
ing of some 100,000 absentee ballots, 
45,000 of which were in Los Angeles 
county. A switch of approximately 
one-half of 1 per cent of the votes 
would have defeated the proposition. 
San Francisco chalked up a margin of 
38.857 votes to defeat it and other 
northern California areas also voted 
against it, but Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and Riverside voted heavily for the 
amendment and offset the gains made 
in northern California. 


LANE COUNTY, OREGON—Op- 
ponents of public housing chalked up 
an almost 2 to 1 victory in the Novem- 
ber 7 voting on a proposal as to whether 
Lane county should enter into a cooper- 
ation agreement with the Lane County 
Housing Authority. Spearheading the 
drive for a low-rent project was a group 
of young veterans who, blocked earlier 
in an attempt to form a Eugene housing 
authority, turned to the county com- 
missioners for approval. However, 
after the county housing authority was 
organized, the proposal for a referen- 
dum on the question of the cooperation 
agreement was brought up. Labor, 
the building trades council, the League 
of Women Voters, and others support- 
ed the housing authority, with the Eu- 


gene real estate board and the retail 
lumbermen’s association putting up the 
fight against it. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN—A real 
estate interests campaign resulting in a 
November 7 vote against a 300-unit 
project was characterized as being one 
of high-powered extensive advertising, 
a whispering campaign on the race 
question, and one of large “war chests” 
to finance radio and newspaper adver- 
tising. The Wisconsin State Journal 
came out editorially against the project 
and the Capital Times backed it. 
Church, welfare, labor, and civic or- 
ganizations led the fight for the proj- 
ect. Final tally on the vote was 16,063 
against the project and 13480 for it. 
The proposition on the ballot asked 
voters to say whether they approved 
or not the “construction of dwellings 
which are to be free from the general 
property taxes assessed by the City of 
Madison.” 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN — Back- 
ers of a low-rent project in Kenosha lost 
their battle on November 7 to retain the 
cooperation agreement the housing au- 
thority had already entered into with 
the city council for a 100-unit project. 
The vote was 12,294 to withdraw the 
agreement; 10,631 against withdrawing 
it. Realtors, the Citizens’ Housing 
Committee, the Taxpayers Alliance, 
and the chamber of commerce opposed 
the project, arguing it was “socialistic,” 
that it would increase the tax burden, 
and that it would not furnish tax rev- 
enues to the city. Labor organizations, 
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with the help of the Kenosha Citizens’ 
Housing Council, took the lead in the 
fight for the program, cla:ming that 
the lack of housing in the city was 
hindering industrial development. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA — Voters 
turned down a 500-unit low-rent project 
at an election on September 26 by a vote 
of 6402 against and 1213 for. Tucson 
realtors, lumber and building material 
dealers conducted the campaign against 
the project. Cries of “socialism” and 
“communism” reportedly blanketed 
the community through newspaper ads 
and radio programs. 


PINE ELUFF, ARKANSAS—Only 
about one-fifth of the qualified voters 
turned out for a vote on public housing 
in Pine Bluff in August, which lost by 
104 votes. Proponents of public hous- 
ing carried all but two precincts in the 
city but lost in the final tally by a 
vote of 1165 against and 1061 for. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN—Ant-public 
housing forces in Flint got out 17,032 
votes against a public housing project in 
a September election. The referendum 
was the outgrowth of an injunction 
filed earlier by opponents to stop any 
action toward project plans. Propon- 
ents of the project cast 10,471 votes. 


BAY CITY— 
(Continued from page 434) 
pared such a statement for his com- 
mittee, signed it, and turned it in to 
the newspaper. 

The realtors, on the other hand, had 
a statement that someone had prepared 
and were about to turn it in to the 
newspaper but never did. They debated 
among themselves for several days as 
to who would sign the statement and 
finally none of the local realtors would 


sign it. The matter ended with no’ 


statement against public housing being 
submitted to the newspaper. The Bay 
City Times printed Reverend Hughes 
statement with an editor’s note explain- 
ing that the opposition was given an 
opportunity to present their side of the 
case but had not availed themselves 
of the opportunity. 

In the debate that took place on Fri- 
day before the vote, each side was al- 
lotted ten minutes for its affirmative 
presentation. The local realtor sat down 
after eight minutes, explaining that he 
couldn’t think of anything to say to 
fill up the remaining time allotted to 
him. 

The most disgraceful event of the 
campaign, which has never been com- 
pletely explained even to this day, took 
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Trouble Spots... 


GALVESTON — Whether or not 
there will be a referendum in Galveston 
is up to the courts to decide. A petition 
for an initiative election on an ordi 
nance that would in effect repeal the 
authority's cooperation agreement with 
the city was submitted to the city com 
mission on August 4. The commission 
refused the initiative vote on the 
grounds that it was asked for eight 
months after the cooperation agreement 
was passed. The law requires that 
petitions for a referendum be filed 
within 30 days after an ordinance is 
passed. The ordinance asked for by 
the petitioners is called an initiative 
but has the effect of a referendum in 
that if it passed it would repeal the 
cooperation agreement. Turned down 
by the city commission, the opponents 
of the housing program then took the 
matter to court in an effort to compel 
the city commission to hold the election. 
A lower court ruled that the election 
had to be held and the case then went 
on to a higher court, which has not yet 
rendered a decision. The law requires 
that the election be held 90 days from 
the time the court acts, if it rules the 
election must be held. 


CHICAGO—A drive to get 520,000 
signatures on a petition to put the pub 
lic housing question on either the Febru 
ary aldermanic ballot or the April may- 
oral ballot in Chicago is under way. 
Chicago’s Southwest Neighborhood 
Council said they would take the lead 
in getting the names for the petition 
and getting the issue on the ballot. The 
council is also working through state 
senators to see if they can get a law 
through the next session of the Illinois 
legislature that would make it possible 


place on Saturday before the election. 
Unknown persons invaded all six of 
the city’s Catholic churches and, il 
legally and without any permission, at 
tempted to insert scurrilous anti-pub 
lic housing leaflets into the copies of the 
Catholic Weekly, which were awaiting 
Sunday morning distribution. Fortun 
ately, this ingenious plan backfired. A 
few of the leaflets were discovered Sat 
urday night. Reverend Hughes phoned 
all Catholic churches in the city and 
the objectionable leaflets were re- 
moved, 
The Press 

The Bay City Times, the only daily 

newspaper in town, took no sides on 


to get the issue on the ballot with fewer 
than the 520,000 names now required. 
A newly formed “Taxpayers Referen 
dum Council” is also working on the 
petition project. The Southwest 
Neighborhood Council said they would 
press for the referendum since they 
were encouraged by the outcome of the 
November 7 elections and the turn 
down of public housing in Kenosha and 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


ROANOKE—tThe city council in 
late November scheduled a tentative 


2 for a referendum on 


date of January 
the city’s public housing program, un 
der fire from both the city council and 
“citizen complainants.” Earlier five cit 
izens asked for a permanent injunction 
against building the projects but in 
September the Roanoke law and chan 
cery court ruled that the complainants 
were not entitled to the injunction. A 
few days later a majority of the city 
council committed themselves to aban- 
doning the 900-unit two-year program 
and cancelling the cooperation agree 
ment made between the city and the 
housing authority by a previous coun 
cil. However, the housing authority 
has started condemnation proceedings 
for acquisition of land for the first 
project and has refused to heed the 
council’s demand that the project be 
stopped. The referendum, the city at 
torney advised, will have no legal status 
but merely be advisory. 


MILWAUKEE — Milwaukee voters 
will in all likelihood be asked to vote on 
public housing in the. spring elections 
if the opposition obtains the necessary 
petitioners’ names to get the question 
on the ballot (see page 427) 


the question editorially and was fair 
and objective in its news coverage. The 
committee working for a_ favorable 
vote received much more mention in 
the news columns, largely because they 
were doing more and saying more 
than the opposition, which apparently 
was doing most of its work behind 
closed doors. 

The opposition advertisements were 
fed into the newspaper by a commer- 
cial advertising firm. They bore the 
signature of the United Home Owners 
and Taxpayers of Bay City. There was 
never any disclosure of the name of a 
single person belonging to this organi- 
zation. Reverend Hughes repeatedly 
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challenged the local realtors to reveal 
the membership of this organization. 
They never responded. 

The final vote was 7948 in favor of 
public housing and 7521 against pub- 
lic housing. The result would have 
been much heavier for public housing, 
if it had not been for a rather serious 
internal political fight within the CiO 
unions. It was impossible for the citi 
zens committee to get complete CIO 
cooperation in the vote drive in view of 
this unfortunate situation. It resulted 
in several very strong labor precincts 
being inadequately covered with leaf 
lets and word-of-mouth campaigning. 

The citizens committee has held one 
meeting since the election and has 
pledged that they will remain intact 
as an aggressive pro-public housing 
organization until the day that the 
first low-rent project in Bay City 1s 
completed and is opened to the low- 
income families who will occupy it. 


COST COMMENTS— 
(Continued from page 420) 

ance. Fourth, densities should be kept 
down at all costs in order to avoid a 
duplication of the conditions within 
blighted areas that we are, by such 
housing, attempting to eradicate.” 


MEMPHIS— 
J. A. Fowler 

“Inflation plus market uncertainties 
as to construction labor and materials 
threaten to sabotage so much of the 
Title HII program that federal officials 
and local agencies should join in an 
unbiased appraisal in relation to such 
factors as may be under our control. 
If a substantial quantity of low-rent 
public housing is to be provided in 
this economy, a realistic approach is 
vital and may result in some compro- 
mise with praiseworthy ideals. 

“PHA Manual Section 207.1 is an 
intelligent effort toward a practical solu 
tion of the present problem. In most 
instances the M. R. sections follow the 
practices approved under PL-412. Such 
practices seem to have been adopted by 
FHA in promoting the low-rent Title 
VI, Section 608 program, except for 
room sizes. 

“The 1950 PHA requirements for 
interior spaces are uncomfortably tight. 
The reductions required in the size of 
living rooms and combination kitchens 
dining rooms for four and one-half 
and larger units should be reconsidered. 

“While it is regrettable and time 
consuming, it is probably unavoidable 
that the authority of the PHA area 
offices, under the development pro- 
gram, will be curtailed. It is to be hoped 
that the procedure will be temporary.” 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1950 1949 
October 103,000 (preliminar ) 104,300 
First ten) months 1,209,100 (preliminary ) 851,300 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1950 1949 
October $1,.243.000.000 $ &73.000.000 


First ten months 


10,65 1,000.000 6.936.000.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


July 1950 July 1949 
Number 21.800 ye 300 
Per cent to total 15.1 “22.7 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
September First’ nine September First nine 
1950 months 1950 1949 months 1949 
Privat 111,000 1.084.500 100,600 716.500 
Public +. OOO 21.600 2.300 30,500 
Total 115,000 1,106,100 102.900 747.000 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


July 1950 July 1949 
Urban 84,200 53.300 
Rural-nonfarm 60,200 42.800 
Total 144,400 96,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1950 1949 
September 275,188 222,504 
First nine months 2,262,509 1,803,366 
Note: During October, FHA mortgage insurance under Title 1, Section &: Title 
Il (203); and Title VI (603, 610, 611) was written on 32,931 loans covering 
33,789 units in 1- and 4-family structures. Also during October, a total of 51,235 
GI home loans were guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these 40,002 
loans were secured by first: mortgages. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 








DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(Recorded in amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1950 1949 
$ 1,497,824,000 


September 3 
L1.856.8 18.000 


$1,065.43 1.000 
&.471.548.000 
: -_ _ Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI and VIII)* 
First ten First ten 
October 1950 > months 1950 October 1949 


First nine months 


months 1949 


Number of mortgages 78 1.425 203 1.630 
Dwelling units 7.579 132,737 15,538 112.399 
Dollar amount $54,741,503 $996,155,054 $117,960,865 $862,181,057 


*In error, figures under this heading for the month of May and all subsequent 
months to date recorded ali FHA-insured mortgages written rather than those 
specifed in the heading. Therefore, this section of the “statistics” column carried 
in the September and November Journats should not be used. 

ee : . - _Source: Federal Housing Administration 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 





1950 1949 
September $2.016 $1.938 
First nine months average $1.999 $1.929 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 

1950 1949 
October 219.0 189.3 
First ten months average 203.4 194.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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What Are “Livable” Space Standards? 


A commentary on the standards of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 


American low-cost housing construct 
ed during the last 15 years contains, 
on the average, less than two-thirds of 
the amount of space required for nor- 
mal home life. Such a conclusion ap 
pears inescapable if one accepts the 
findings of the 14 experts who super 
vised the preparation of one of the re- 
cent publications of the Committee on 
Hygiene of Housing—Planning the 
Home for Occupancy.* Moreover, this 
verdict is based on the essential re 
quirements of families for “health, 
safety and satisfaction” and not merely 
on the space a family would “like” to 
have in its home. The committee is 
talking about minimal, not optimum, 
requirements. 


This laudable attempt to define the 
basic space requirements of American 
family life will be received with en 
thusiasm by many students of housing 
but with considerable skepticism by the 
industry as a whole. In few, if any, 
other departments of housing technol- 
ogy can the architect and planner find 
so little conclusive survey material and 
laboratory research upon which to base 
designs for new low-cost dwellings. The 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
and its subcommittee on occupancy 
standards, live up to a distinguished 
tradition of leadership in the field of 
housing standards by realizing the seri 
ousness of this lack and by attacking 
the problem in a manner that is con- 
scientious and highly informative. The 
resulting small volume is by all odds 
the most complete and the most pre 
cise opinion yet offered as to the extent 
and character of family space require 
ments today. 


Realistic ? 


However, the conclusions apparently 
reached in this interesting laboratory 
operation can hardly seem less than 
staggering to anyone at grips with the 
day-to-day, or even year-to-year reali- 
ties of the contemporary housing pro- 
duction picture. Sample conclusions, 
derived from committee figures, are 
listed in the next column. 


*PLANNING THE HOME FOR OCCU 
PANCY. American Public Health Association, 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, Vol 
ume III in the series “Standards for Health 
ful Housing.” 
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Minimum Adequate One-Story Dwelling, 
Without Garage, for Sale or Owner-Occn- 
pancy (including 10 per cent above commit 


tee figures for exterior walls and interior 


partitions) 


For 3 persons | For 4 persons | For 5 persons 
1200 sq. ft 1400 sq. ft. | 1700 sq. ft 


Row House 
and public 


Minimum Adequate Two-Story 
for Rent—as 
low-rent projects (including 15 per cent extra 


found in private 


for walls and partitions) 


| 


For 5 persons 
1650 sq. tt 


For 3 persons 
1150 sq. ft 


For 4 persons 


1350.sq. ft 


The nature of these conclusions can 
be better understood by concentrating 
on a single house size. The commit 
tee indicates that a two-bedroom, four 
person dwelling, when constructed as 
a single family house, must be at least 
1400 square feet in overall area if min 
imal family requirements are to be ful 
filled. American merchant builders, 
with a product usually approved by 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
have lately been constructing commu 
nities of houses at an average 
overall area of about 800 square feet. 
Moreover, these houses are generally 
larger today than at any time since 
before World War II. 


Rental Space 


such 


The committee indicates that a sim 
ilar dwelling, when constructed for 
rent, should have an overall area of at 
least 1350 square feet. When FHA 
and Public Housing Administration 
room-size standards are literally ob 
served, as they tend to be in the type 
of projects under consideration, few 
units of this sort have areas in excess 
of 850 square feet. 

These great discrepancies strike this 
reviewer as extremely significant. Can 
the operations of the private residen 
tial building industry and the public 
housing program both be this wide of 
the mark? Everyone knows that home 
builders, faced with high prices of 
materials and labor, frequently con 
struct houses whose floor areas are too 
restricted for adequate family life. The 
same thing has recently been true in 


the held of private low-rent apartment 


development. Existing — publicly-sub 
sidized dwellings are also widely be 
lieved to omit certain spaces considered 
essential to well-rounded living. There 
fore, there is no great issue over the 
Their 
family 
needs, however, is still the subject of 


presence of these shortcomings. 


seriousness in terms of actual 


legitimate inquiry and speculation. 
Something's Wrong 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
committee’s efforts to clarify this prob 
lem fall considerably short of success. 
If words and figures mean anything at 
all, the American family of four per 
sons does not require a house of 1400 
square teet (or an apartment of about 
50 square feet less) to satisfy its min 
imal needs for health, safety, and sat 
isfaction. The primary reason is not 
that the practices of the private home 
and apartment-building industries, or 
of the  publicly-subsidized 


movement, 


housing 


vary so widely from the 


committee's recommendations, al 
though the extent of these differences 
is startling. The reason is, rather, that 
space planning studies, using substan 
tially the committee’s own techniques, 
show that the overall floor areas ap 
parently recommended in Planning the 
Home for Occupancy are much larger 
than necessary to accomplish the de 
sired purposes. 

The committee starts its research in 
an admirable manner by defining es 
sential family activities and functions, 
as follows: sleeping and dressing; per 
sonal cleanliness and sanitation; food 
preparation and preservation; serving 
food and dining; family recreation and 
self improvement; extra familial 
ciation; housekeeping activities; care 
of infants or the sick; circulation be 
tween various areas of the dwelling; 
operation of utilities. 


asso 


Each of these activities is then an 
alysed according to its three funda 
mental components: 


Three Fundamentals 


1—Space for essential furniture and 
equipment. 

2—Adjacent space for the use of 
these objects and for 
tween them. 


circulation be 
3—Storage space essential to the ac- 


tivity in question. 
So far, the research undertaking is 
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on solid ground. Most authorities 
agree that to convert the requirements 
of intangible family activities into con- 
crete form, one must pay particular 
attention at the outset to the space 
needed for the use of the furniture, 
fixtures, and household possessions that 
are indispensable to the proper perform- 
ance of these activities. 


PHA, FHA Practice 


This emphasis is supported by much 
public and private investigation. In 
PHA mandatory standards, for in- 
stance, the requirements that rooms 
accommodate a specific list of furniture 
has been given precedence by that 
agency over its official minimum room 
sizes for many years. The primary 
objective in FHA minimum space 
standards is that rooms be adequate 
to accommodate essential furniture and 
equipment. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is reported to judge 
the spacial adequacy of dwellings sub- 
mitted for mortgage financing primarily 
by whether the floor plans prove them- 
selves able to accommodate a standard 
list of furniture compiled by the com- 
pany’s experts. When the Chicago 
Housing Authority recently attempted 
to evaluate the livability of its com 
pleted projects, it concentrated its ef- 
forts on a field survey of the individ 
ual furniture pieces in the possession of 
its tenants. These instances, and many 
others, bear witness to the almost uni- 
versal importance attached by experts 
to ordinary household furniture as a 
practical gauge of the spacial adequacy 
of dwellings. 

Having prepared a list of required 
furniture for each activity, the commit 
tee proceeds to the most important and 
dificult part of its job, namely, the 
translation of furniture, circulation, 
and storage requirements into mathe 
matical floor areas. 


Research Method Questioned 


At this point, however, the commit 
tee’s research methods appear to de 
velop serious shortcomings. The 
amount and size of furniture and 
equipment required in connection with 
each of the 10 household activities is 
listed. The areas involved are in- 
creased to allow for convenient use 
and circulation and for related storage 
space. Adjustments are then made for 
“overlapping” functions, a process that 
recognizes that certain spaces must be 
used two or more times. Finally, the 
floor areas, thus occupied, are totalled. 

This logical, and apparently simple, 
research operation is the heart of the 
committee’s method and therefore de- 
serves further scrutiny. Actually, the 
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device is far from simple in practical 
application. As indicated above, the 
process of ascertaining appropriate 
floor areas for basic household uses 
consists of more than adding together 
the requirements of component func- 
tions. First, these floor area compon- 
ents must be. adjusted to each other 
according to the manner in which 
family activities actually take place. 
That is, the spaces required for indi- 
vidual purposes must be overlapped. 
There must be enough room in front 
of a bureau to open its drawers—but 
this space sometimes can also be used 
for access to the bedroom door or for 
making the adjacent bed, or both. 
Only after such adjustments are made, 
can minimal bedroom, living room, 
or other basic activity requirements be 
observed and set down. 


No Mystery 


There is no mystery about this 
process and the committee has recog 
nized it as crucial. The determination 
of spacial adequacy revolves very 
largely about the study of areas of 
this sort that undergo multiple use. 
Not only must the overlapping process 
be analysed correctly for each broad 
activity, such as those included in the 
committee’s list of 10, but the tech 
nique adopted must allow for the very 
real possibility that some of these basic 
activities may properly be overlapped 
with each other. 

The technique used in Planning the 
Home for Occupancy seems at fault in 
attempting to deal with these multiple 
uses in an exclusively descriptive and 
statistical manner. The typical space 
totalling operation is always performed 
on the basis of a small chart, with no 
accompanying 


graphic diagrams or 
floor layouts. 


Many legitimate ques 
tions that occur to the reader are there 
fore left unanswered. For instance, on 
more than 25 occasions, the text states 
that a certain gross floor area can be 
reduced to a certain net floor area by 
overlapping some of the component 
activities. Although an explanation is 
usually offered of how this overlapping 
is accomplished, these explanations are 
necessarily brief and therefore uncon- 
vincing in many respects. Since there 
are many efficient and inefficient ways 
of arranging furniture, locating win 
dows and doors, performing household 
activities, and so forth, there are, by 
the same token, many efficient and in 
efficient ways of accomplishing the mul 
tiple use of floor space. Were all of 
these alternatives taken into account? 
Is this space reduction large enough 
or too large? Were the possibilities 
thoroughly explored of overlapping 


portions of the 10 basic activities with 
each other? 

A research device such as this, re- 
peated without variation, has cumula- 
tive consequences and the possibility 
of minor defects is serious. For this 
reason, it seems a mistake to have al- 
lowed this complicated overlappiny 
process to take place, so to speak, be- 
hind the scenes. Although furniture 
sizes, clearances, and circulation areas 
are conscientiously listed to reinforce 
each calculation, no graphic presenta- 
tion of these all-important physical re- 
lationships has been considered feasible 
and an important part of the evidence 
in support of the final conclusions 
therefore has been lost. 

Although all housers will be grate- 
ful to the committee for focussing at- 
tention on the significance of the prob 
lem of spacial adequacy, and for mar 
shalling the basic facts needed for its 
solution, many will be unable to agree 
with the committee’s conclusions and 
will find the picture painted of the 
recent American low-cost house or 
rental unit considerably darker than 
the facts warrant. 


Public, Private Deficiencies 

When dwellings of ‘private home 
builders and of public housing au- 
thorities are spacially deficient, the 
character of these deficiencies is usu- 
ally very much the same. Low-cost 
accommodations generally tend to omit 
adequate storage facilities; space for 
indoor laundry drying; for indoor 
children’s play; and for minor car 
pentry, home maintenance, and recrea- 
tional activities. This is not to say 
that room sizes are not frequently too 
constricted for other purposes as well 
(such as for kitchen and laundry equip- 
ment) but merely that the largest part 
of the space deficiency in question 
usually occurs with respect to these 
less localized, and less readily measur- 
able, family functions whose vital role 
in well-rounded family living has not 
been sufficiently recognized up to now. 

Space for these essential family ac 
tivities would usually have been avail- 
able in today’s two-bedroom low-cost 
dwelling designs if their areas had 
been increased by from 100 to 150 
square feet. For an additional 50 or 
75 square feet, the constricted char- 
acter of other spaces also could have 
been relieved. Broadly speaking, 
therefore, the problem of spacial ade- 
quacy in American low-cost housing 
is a matter of from 150 to 200 square 
feet of additional floor space, on the 
average, not of the 500 or 600 square 
feet apparently advocated by the com- 
mittee. 
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During my first month as President 
of NAHO, the large majority of my 
time has been consumed listening to 
talk about delays in getting our new 
housing program under way. Each 
person has his own opinion as to the 
reasons for this delay and, needless to 
say, that opinion is tempered a great 
deal by personal circumstances. Local 
authority employees, local authority 
commissioners, PHA field office staff, 
PHA central office employees, HHFA 
staff, newspapermen, public interest 
groups, public officials—they all have 
strong opinions, based largely upon 
their own particular approach. Un 
doubtedly each viewpoint has some 
merit. 

Obviously there has been a tremen 
dous delay in the execution of the pro 
gram. However, I can see no good 
in faultfinding. If the housing pro- 
gram is to go forward, it will be neces- 
sary for PHA and local authorities to 
work together. With this thought in 
mind, it might be well to examine 
some of our major obstacles. Perhaps 
a word can be said about one or two 
of the worst of them. 

Obstacles 

FHA-PHA Comparisons—One diffi- 
culty is seen in the repeated efforts of 
certain groups to force a definite com- 
parison between FHA “public housing” 
and low-rent “public housing.” The 
tendency to make this comparison 
could very easily have been started by 
the real estate lobby in an effort to 
throw confusion into the execution of 
the low-rent program. Basically, the 
two forms of housing are entirely dif- 
ferent. Under the FHA program, pub- 
lic funds are obligated to provide hous- 
ing for people who can afford to buy 
homes. Low-rent public housing is for 
those who can not afford to buy homes. 
The question of maintenance is not a 
major consideration among FHA 
standards, whereas in the low-rent pro- 
gram there is a necessarily opposite ap- 
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proach. FHA public housing is at the 
present time based upon a 20-year 
amortization and the financing is not 
directly by the federal government but 
is rather backed by what is, in effect, 
a federal guarantee. Under the low 
rent public housing program, the 
amortization period is 40 years and the 
loan is initially by the federal govern 
ment. It should follow that it would 
be impossible to provide a set of stand 
ards that could apply simultaneously to 
a group of individual houses for sale 
under a 20-year mortgage and to rental 
property that must necessarily be con 
structed to last exactly twice as long. 


Local Autonomy — Another item 
causing confusion and resulting in ar 
guments that cause delay is the repeated 
use of the phrase “local autonomy.” 
It may be unfortunate that the use of 
this phrase was initiated. It would 
be better to refer to local responsibility, 
or local initiative, or both. Some local 
authorities may have taken the position 
that they have a right to complete local 
autonomy under the Housing Act of 
1949 and should not be subject to re 
strictions or limits of any kind. On 
the other hand, it may be that PHA 
officials have in some instances sus 
pected local authorities of having this 
attitude when such was not the case. 

At any rate, it should be emphasized 
that the responsibility is a joint one. 
Under the terms and conditions of the 
law, there is no question but what the 
initiative and operating responsibility in 


projects] appears in my court. 





—BAD HOUSING AND CRIME... 


Judge H. Winfield Smith of Wilmington, North Carolina’s re 
corder’s court says about housing: “Standard housing is the most im 
portant of all material factors in the encouragement of good personal 
conduct and the reduction of crime. 
person from Nesbitt Courts or Taylor Homes [Wilmington low-rent 
But many of the cases heard daily 
involve infractions of the law originating in slums.” 


the program has been given squarely 
to local housing authorities. For this 
reason, it should be quite apparent that 
local authorities are entitled to widest 
possible latitude in such phases of the 
program as site selection, density, de 
sign, materials, space, and many other 
aspects ot development. But this fact 
does not mean local authorities are, free 
to operate without any limitations. 
PHA is charged with a responsibility 
under the law to see that all projects 
are designed economically. Since the 
original cost is in the form of a loan, 
it should follow that the principal re 
sponsibility of PHA refers to the loan 
and since the subsidy that the law au 
thorizes be given to the locality is based 
upon the amount of the original loan 
and development cost, PHA has the 
responsibility of helping local housing 
authorities design to meet reasonable 
standards of economy and efficiency 
in order to keep the subsidy within de 
fensible bounds. 

However, high maintenance costs 
also have a direct bearing upon sub 
sidy and PHA must help local authori 
ties select designs that will produce low 
maintenance figures. 


NAHO’s Role 

The Federal-Local Relations Com 
mittee of NAHO recently urged PHA 
to place greater responsibility upon 
project planners and to work out diffi 
culties with housing authorities regard 
ing construction and design In very 
early stages, so that later disagreements 
would not result in the necessity for 
complete redesigning. PHA officials 
were in agreement with this position 
and have agreed to revise procedure to 
this end immediately. 

These problems are only two among 
many. They emphasize the importance 
of cooperation and, of course, it goes 
without saying that this cooperation 
must come from both sides. The job 
can not be done if local housing author 
ities take the position that PHA has 
no responsibility in the matter. Neither 
can it be done if PHA takes the posi 
tion that site selection, density, plan- 
ning, and designing must be done only 
as prescribed by PHA. 

L. Walter Henslee 
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It is a rare occasion when a 
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me 
ets 
JOHN H. FAHEY, 
former chairman of the Home Loan Bank 
Board and for the 12 years 1935-1947 a 
member of NAHO's Board of Governors, 
died in Washington on November 19. 

Mr. Fahey retired from federal service in 
December 1947, after having been with HLBB 
and its predecessor agencies since 1933. Mr. 





sid 


Fahey was in federal government service 
under six presidents. He was a newspaper 
man by early training and was at one time 
second vice-president of the Associated Press 
He was a founder of the United States Cham 
ber of Commerce and its 1914 president. 


DR. BRYN J. HOVDE 

sailed for Norway this fall as the recipient 
of a Fulbright grant to continue his long 
time work on Scandinavian history. Dr. 
Hovde resigned recently as president of the 
New School for Social Research, where he 
had been since 1945. He has served several 
terms as the president of the National Hous 
ing Conference and was the first administra 
tor of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh, from 1938 to 1944. 


RAYMOND E. NELSON 

has been named executive director of the 
Cook County Housing Authority, succeeding 
Frederick T. 
to become the director of the Chicago Plan 
Commission. Mr. Nelson had been assistant 


Aschman, who resigned this fall 


executive director for almost two years (sec 


January 1949 JourNaL, page 32). 


EDMOND H. HOBEN 
has resigned as executive director of the Min 
neapolis Housing and Redevelopment Au 
thority. He was the authority's first director, 
having gone with the agency in June 1948 
(see May 1948 JournaL, page 140). 

A. C. Godward replaced Mr. Hoben as 
of October 6 as the authority’s director. 


GERALDINE RUSSELL ROUGANAC, 

is back “home” again in Houston, after a 
stay of somewhat less than a year in Chicago 
with the Chicago Housing Authority. In 
Houston she will be director of the local Light 
house for*the Blind. She came to CHA to 
head up its tenant selection office, was later 
put in charge of management of the city 
aided relocation housing program, and then 
became acting director of administration. 


FRED O. ZURELL, 

first and present chairman of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Bristol, Connecticut, 
received the Bristol press club’s “Man of the 
Year” award for 1950. His work as chair 
man of the authority was considered outstand 
ing and was the main facxor in bringing him 
the honor. Mr. Zurell has held the post of 
chairman ever since the authority was estab 
lished in 1942. It operates a 400-unit federal 
ly-aided war program and has a 2(6-unit 
state-aided program under development. 


THOMAS S. BUNSA 

has resigned as economist for the Chicago field 
office of the Public Housing Administration 
to become the executive director of the Chi 
cago Dwellings Association, a not-for-profit 
corporation organized to build moderate-ren 
tal housing — primarily for veterans — 
using state funds. First CDA project is now 
in the land assembly stage. 
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sociation News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Two meetings of the Board of Gov- 
ernors were held in connection with the 
Association’s 17th annual conference in 
Detroit, one on October 15, prior to 
the opening of the conference, and one 
on October 18. The latter session 
took place following the annual busi 
ness meeting of Association members 
and was the first meeting at which 
newly elected Board members were 
officially present (see November Jour 
NAL, page 399). 

On October 15 the Board heard a 
report from the Federal-Local Rela 
tions Committee recommending that 
NAHO, in cooperation with PHA, 
sponsor regional cost clinics to stimulate 
The Board 
moved that a committee be appointed 
to work with PHA on the details of 
such conferences (see page 420). 


project design economies. 


Other Board action included ap 
proval of the bylaws of the Association’s 
recently established 
Maintenance Section. 


Technical and 
Also approved 
was a recommendation of the Commit 
tee on Awards that NAHO confer two 
types of annual awards, one to an in 
dividual for distinguished services in 
the field of housing and another to a 
local housing authority for achievement 
in the held of administration and man 
agement. 

At the meeting on October 18, 
Nathaniel S. Keith, director of HHFA’s 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, was welcomed to ex 
officio Board membership by unani 
mous action of the Board. 

Next meeting of the Board is sched- 
uled for December 11, in Chicago. 
Agenda items include further study of 
the construction cost situation, con- 
sideration of NAHO’s 1951 budget, and 
selection of the 1952 annual conference 
city. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL COMMITTEE 

Ramsey Findlater, executive director 
of the Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority, has been named chair- 
man of the 1950-51 Federal-Local Re- 
lations Committee, which held its first 
meeting in Washington on November 
9 at PHA headquarters. 

Regional representatives on the com 
mittee are: 

New England, Robert T. Wolfe, executive 
director, Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven; Middle Atlantic, Robert D. Sip- 
prell, executive director, Buffalo Municipal 


Housing Authority; North Central, Charlton 
D. Putnam, director, Dayton Metropolitan 
Housing Authority; Southeastern, Brown 
Nicholson, executive director, The Housing 
Authority of the City of Columbus, Georgia; 
Southwest, R. Redding Stevenson, chairman, 
Housing Authority of the City of Little Rock; 
Pacific Southwest, Howard L. Holtzendorff, 
executive director, Housing Authority of the 


City ot Los Angeles; Pacific Northwest, 
Charles Ross, executive director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle. Walter B. 


Mills, Jr., executive director, Greater Gadsden 
(Alabama) Housing Authority, is a member 
at large. 

Major portion of the November 9 
meeting was given over to discussion 
of the cost situation and methods of 
handling it. More detailed plans for 
proposed cost clinics were announced. 
The effects of various development pro- 
cedures on costs and alternative cost 
control policies were examined. Follow 
ing the cost discussion, PHA represen 
tatives present agreed to reconsider a 
recent requirement calling for alternate 
bids on frame construction when other 
types ot construction are proposed. 
Plans were made for a review of archi 
tects’ fee schedules. Policies on dis 
position of federally-owned war hous 
ing were clarified and it was announced 
that the proposed financial assistance 
contract would be ready for NAHO 
review in a short time. 


DEFENSE HOUSING 

Lawrence M. Cox of Norfolk was 
selected chairman of the new Defense 
Housing Committee at its first meet 
ing on October 18 in Detroit. The 
committee has been organized to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the National 
Security Resources Board on: (1) de 
termination of need for housing and 
community facilities in places affected 
by military or industrial mobilization; 
(2) ways and means of strengthening 
management resources to assure the 
availability of competent manpower for 
managing war housing; (3) methods 
of increasing the mobility or fluidity of 
our housing supply. 

Other committee members are: 


NAHO Executive Director John M. Ducey 
L. Walter Henslee, NAHO president and 
executive director, The Housing Authority of 
the City of Galveston; Howard L. Holtzen- 
dorff, executive director, Housing Authority 
ot the City ot Los Angeles; Bernard I 
Loshbough, administrator, Connecticut State 
Housing Authority; Floyd S. Ratchford, 
executive director, Housing Authority of Port- 
land; John I. Robinson, Springfield (Massa 
chusetts) Housing Authority; and Robert D 
Sipprell, executive director, Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority. 
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EMPLOYEES’ MEMO FILE 








The sketches on this page are from 
the Chicago Housing Authority’s new 
Employees Handbook, issued in re 
sponse to requests from employees that 
they have, in one spot, a source of in 
formation on personnel policies. 

Except for the cover—a handsome 
gray and orange portfolio labeled “your 
personal file for CHA memos”—the 
Handbook was prepared and _ repro 
duced on CHA equipment by CHA 
employees under the direction of the 
authority's department of administra- 
tion. In addition to the summary of 
authority personnel policy that the 
Handbook contains, there is a letter of 
greeting from Miss Elizabeth Wood, 
CHA’s executive secretary; a descrip 
tion of the function of the employees’ 
activities committee; and a short au 
thority history. Also tucked into the 
portfolio is a small booklet on hospital, 














PROMOTIONS... 
The section of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority’s ‘““Employee’s Handbook”’ on its 
policies for promotions and salary in- 
creases is illustrated with this sketch. 
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surgical, and medical care benefits 
available to CHA personnel. 
Abraam Krushkhov illustrated the 


book. 
REPORTS TO COMMISSIONERS 


Department heads of the Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio 
send monthly briefs to authority com 
missioners on the details of department 
al operations. Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
authority executive director, writes that 
such reports not only keep the com 
missioners informed on the small but 
important operations of the authority 
that they can not get around to dis 
cussing at their regular meetings, but 
also give her a complete picture ot 














GRIEVANCES... 
The sketch left il- 
lustrates the sec- 
tion of the Chicago 
HousingAuthority’s 
‘Employee's Hand- 
book”’ that tells 
how and where to 
register complaints 
on working condi- 
tions. The face in 
the original sketch 
is colored a bright 
choleric red. 
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authority progress for the month. The 
department chiefs also benefit from the 
preparation of the progress summaries. 

A typical monthly report from the 
management supervisor carries brief 
items on problems and developments at 
each project; the number of tenant in 
terviews held, with some background 
on the reason for such interviews; legal 
action taken; rent collections; tenant 
selection; major over-all problems. A 
Statistical account of move-ins and 
move-outs, and the number of excess 
income tenants at all projects is includ 
ed in his report. 

Similarly detailed reports go to the 
commissioners from the development 
supervisor, the purchasing agent, the 
maintenance superintendent, and the 
chief accountant. 


POLICY AND PROCEDURE MANUAL 
Staff members who are assigned to 
the 228-unit low-rent program of the 





SEPARATIONS : 
The Chicago Housing Authority's ‘“‘Em- 
ployee’s Handbook’ carries a section on 
the Authority's policies on ‘‘separating”’ 
employees from the staff. The above 
sketch illustrates the section. The right 
half of the ‘‘separated’’ employee is tinted 
in green in the original sketch. 





Housing Authority of the County of 
Contra Costa, California, can quickly 
settle any doubts about how to handle 
an operating problem by turning to the 
authority's new Manual of Policy and 
Procedure. The Manual was adopted 
in July when the authority initiated a 
tenant maintenance program. 

At the time it came out, the loose 
leaf manual placed particular emphasis 
on maintenance policy. However, the 
authority plans additions that will even 
tually cover every phase of low-rent 
operation. Expectations are that use 
of the book will help keep operating 
efficiency high and costs low. 

The manual defines areas of tenant 
and management responsibility for unit 
Explicit 
move-in, unit inspection, and vacating 


and grounds maintenance. 


proc edures are CoV ered, as are the types 
of service and equipment available to 
tenants, both gratis and at set fees. A 
general policy section covers regula 
tions for window shades, door keys, 
garbage cans, gas meters, pets, and 
fences. One section of the book con 
tains copies of all work order, inspec 
tion, leasing, and other forms used by 
the authority for running its four low 
rent projects. 
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Radiant heating coils of steel, rather 
than the more conventional and more 


expensive copper or wrought iron, are 
being fabricated on the site of a 
privately-built, military housing project 
near the Westover Field Air Base in 
Massachusetts for a low-cost, highly 
efficient heating system. 

The special soft-bending steel pipe 
costs about half as much as other tubing 
used for radiant heat systems and is 
said to be equally serviceable, providing 
durability and flexibility, for easy bend 
ing without flattening in the bend. 
Steel also permits sound welding. 


At the 


750 families, an “assembly line” sys 


Litenature 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
page, check the 


matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 443. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 


Westover project, to house 





listed on this 











JOH-9—What We Have Learned From 1000 
Radiant Heating Installations. 12 pp., illus. 
A progress report on the first ten years of 
radiant heating, analyzing radiant he. ng 
usage geographically, by structure type, and 
by types of systems used. 


JOH-10—Wood Identification Chart. October 
1950. 24 pp. $1.00. 


How to identify 28 commercial hardwoods. 
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tem has been worked out to speed the 
coil installation job, resulting in even 
greater cost reduction. The system util 
izes a field shop set up in the last 
house scheduled for completion. 


GALVANIZED WINDOWS—JOH-2 

Galvanized steel windows, which re 
quire no paint and therefore little main 
tenance, will soon be available out of 
stock, rather than only on special order. 
Mass production of such windows be 
gan in November, when the first plant 
in the country designed exclusively for 
window-galvanizing went into opera 
tion. 

All metal areas of the new windows 
will be protected by galvanizing, as 
will all hardware and fittings. As proof 
of the benefits offered by the process, 
the manufacturers claim that 
ized windows installed 23 years ago are 
still providing good service, although 
they have never been painted and have 
damp 
Others dating 


galvan 


been constantly subjected to 


climate and salt spray. 


back to 1918 are said to be as good 
as new. The manufacturers also claim 


that the new factory-galvanizing process 
represents an improvement over former 
methods. 


CLOTHES DRYER—JOH-3 

Safe drying for all fabrics except 
knitted woolens that must be stretched 
and blocked . . ystem 
that assures the circulation of clean air 


a ventilating 


through the clothes . and an ozone 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 442 and 443. To get manu 
facturer’s name, address, and 
technical literature, check match 
ing “JOH” numbers on_ the 
coupon on page 443 and send the 
coupon to the Jor RNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











lamp that gives clothes a fresh, outdoor 


odor—these. are three features pro 
claimed for a new clothes dryer now 


on the market. 


Automatic contrels permit heats 
ranging trom low, for safe drying ot 
silks and rayons, to high for heavy 
materials. The dryer can be timed to 
A master 


when the 


run trom 10 to 60 minutes. 
that 
dryer door is opened acts aS a safety 


switch stops operation 


feature and permits access to the in 
terior of the dryer without changing 
the pre-selected drying time. 

Air enters the machine at the rear, 
high above the floor, to prevent floor 
dirt from being sucked into the clean 


clothes. 


HANGING SHINGLES—JOH-4 
Something new in shingle applica 
tion is a system that hangs shingles on 
tracks nailed to the structure, eliminat 
ing the job of aligning and nailing each 





JOH-11—Metal Lath and Plaster for Beauty, 
Strength, Economy, Permanence. 1950. 
16 pp., illus. 

Traces history of metal lath development; 
metal lath and_ plaster; 
of metal lath and 


lists advantages of 
describes various 


plastering 


types 
metal accessories available. 
JOH-12—Forest Products. September 1950. 
An up-to-date survey of the harvesting, 
processing, and marketing of wood products 
other than lumber in the United States and 
Canada. Emphasizes new developments in 


wood use. 


JOH-13—3M Adhesives, Coatings and Seal- 
ers. 30 pp., illus. 
Charts describe qualities, 
plication of more than 100 
ings, and sealers. 


uses, and ap 
adhesives, coat 


JOH-14—Piumbing and Heating Parts and 
Tool Catalog—Edition F. 1950. 118 pp., 
illus. 

Describes technical service available with- 


including surveys of 


existing in- 


out cost, 





stallations and training of mechanics in repair 
procedures, organizing stocks, and setting up 
stock controls, in cataloging 
available supplies 


addition to 


JOH-15—Progress Through Wood Research 
for National Defense ana Industry. No- 
vember 1950. 16 pp., illus. 

folder on past and 


Descriptive potential 


contributions of research to the wood industry. 


JOH-16—Revere-Keystone Interlocking Thru- 
Wall Flashing and Revere-Simplex Reglet 
System for Flashing Spandrel Beams. 8 pp. 
and 6 pp., respectively. 

[wo folders describing system 
of solid copper flashing for masonry construc 
tion. 


complete 


JOH-17—The Magic of Lumber. 16 mm., 
20-minute, color and sound film. Avail- 
able January 1, 1951. Free booking. 
Gives a pictorial explanation of the sci 

ence of lumber grading. An earlier film, 

Lumber for Homes, is qurrently available. It 

tells the story of lumber manufacturing and 

home building. 
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shingle individually. The system is 
said to cut shingling costs in two 
through reductions in time, labor, and 
material required for the job. 


A coated aluminum track that comes 
in eight-foot lengths is nailed to studs 
over sheathing or insulation. Then an 
18-inch red cedar shingle that is slot- 
ted in back is slipped in place and 
stapled at the top. The system pro- 
vides heavy shadow lines and insulat- 
ing space between courses of shingles. 
Provision is made for air circulation and 
for draining any moisture that might 
penetrate in high winds. 


Two bundles of the shingles cover 
100 square feet. 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS—JOH-5 

The aluminum frame, sash, storm 
sash, and half screen of a year ‘round 
window come assembled in one pack- 
age ready to mount, making installa 
tion easy and inexpensive. There is no 
need for painting, so that costs of up 
keep are low. 

The window can be installed in 
frame, solid masonty, concrete block, 
and brick veneer construction. The 
storm sash, sash, and screen are re- 
movable from the inside for easy wash- 
ing and storing, although storage is not 
necessary, since the design permits the 
storm sash and screen to remain in the 
window through all four seasons, if de 
sired, 

Weatherstripping of the storm sash 
and the inside sash provides maximum 
insulation. The substitutes 
Koroseal tor putty to eliminate putty 
maintenance. 


window 


A wide range of sizes and styles are 
available. Special prices are offered for 
large orders. 
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An entire housing project, inside 
dwelling units and out, can be treated 
with insecticides in approximately a 
half day with a fog machine adapted 
from fog generators used by the Navy 
to screen troop landings and _ naval 
maneuvers during World War II. The 
fog produced by the machine penetrates 
such hard-to-reach spots as crawl spaces 
and cracks. Unlike a spray, it leaves 
no moisture film and eliminates any 
danger to dogs or other pets in the 


VACUUM CLEANER—JOH-7 


eo 
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“More a complete floor maintenance 





system than vacuum cleaner” is the 
phrase its manutact’ ers use to de 
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JOH-1 Steel Radiant Heat Pipe 
[] JOH-2 Galvanized Windows 
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Aluminum Windows 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-6 Fogging, Spraying Machine 
() JOH-7 Vacuum Cleaner 

(1 JOH-8 Extension Lighting Reel 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 442 
and 443 on which you would like manufacturer's name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the Journal 
or Hovusine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Illinois. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
[] JOH-9 Radiant Heating 
[} JOH-10 Wood Chart 
JOH-11 Metal Lath 
JOH-12 Forest Products 
JOH-13 Adhesive Coatings 
JOH-14 Plumbing Catalog 
JOH-15 Wood Research 
JOH-16 Revere Flashings 
JOH-17 Lumber Movie 
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FOGCING AND SPRAYING MACHINE— JOH-6 


fogged area. Various insecticidal solu 
tions can be fogged with the machine, 
making it adaptable for regular tog 
ging on a general basis or for handling 
special infestation problems. 


Tree spraying with the equipment 
is accomplished as shown in the above 


pric ture, right. 


Soth operations pictured are being 
performed at New York City Housing 
Authority projects. 


scribe the machine pictured above. Its 
three basic units permit the machine 
to polish and dry floors as well as 


With its eight additional 


attachments the cleaner can also be used 


clean them. 


tor various types ot off-the-tloor sweep 


ing, dusting, and spraying jobs. 


EXTENSION LIGHTING REEL—-JOH-8 








~ 

| 

The reel pictured above supplies 25 
feet of extension cord from a swivel 
(Continued column one, page 446) 
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PRIVATE BUILDERS TAKE LEAD FROM PUBLIC HOUSING 

The running battle in the Journat for and against tenant 
activities in housing projects has been most interesting. While 
the PHA survey mentioned in the April issue would indicate 
a lack of tenant interest in community facilities, this feeling 
is not shared by at least a segment of the private builders’ 
group. 

As proof I am enclosing an advertisement for one of the 
largest “608” rental projects in the New York area erected 
by Fred Trump, as well as several newspaper clippings. Mr. 
Trump not only provides space and equipment for tenant 
activities far beyond FHA requirements, but he violates one 
of the basic principles of public housing management by 
providing paid leadership. Now I know that Mr. Trump 
is primarily interested in renting up his project in a competi- 
tive situation. Yet he believes that families will be attracted 
by the inclusion of indoor and outdoor facilities for tenant 
recreation and education. Another “608” development in 
Yonkers, New York, has featured in its advertising campaign 
the fact that there is a kindergarten and grade school in the 
project. 

The clipping pertaining to the award of prizes for the 
best garden, the holding of block parties, etc., by the builders 
of Foxhurst Gardens shows that this interest of private build- 
ers extends beyond the rental housing field to the small house 
development. But here the builder’s concern is more tem- 
porary and will probably continue only until the rest of his 
houses are sold. However, he is smart enough to realize that 
good looking landscaping (not provided by himself) and 
satished occupants are a stimulus to further sales. 

I do not mean to indicate that the majority of private 
builders feel that it is necessary to provide for tenant activi- 
ties; but the examples mentioned above, plus the efforts of 
life insurance company housing, particularly the New York 
Life Insurance Company at Fresh Meadows, should certainly 
cause public housers to stop and think before they throw 
into discard a management policy in which they have 
pioneered. 


Willard L. Bleyer, New York 


TWO IDEAS FOR MAINTENANCE EFFICIENCY 

As long as it is open season for suggestions, | have a 
couple to offer. Of course I think they are good. 

The first idea relates to expediting service calls. It works 
like this. In our development there are 800 units, spread 
out over 160 acres approximately. After several experiments, 
we finally divided the development into two integral parts 
and assigned a plumber and carpenter to one section and 
another team to the other. We are sure they do their work 
more efficiently because, in case of trouble, they know they 
have to go back and correct their own mistakes. It sure 
seems to work out. 

We have two trucks; a driver is assigned to one truck and 
does all the hauling of heavy material plus stoves, refrigera 
tors, furnace units plus parts. The other truck is assigned 
to the paint foreman and emergency service. We have addi 
tional automotive equipment in the form of a tractor (Ford 
son) and trailer. The tractor and trailer have the responsi 
bility of keeping up grounds, sewer maintenance, streets, and 
roads. Believe me that outfit is never idle. Even in winter, 
remember, we have snow and a plow for the above. 
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Another idea, which is a honey, is a service request chute, 
similar to a mail chute in an office building. It connects our 
maintenance shop and the management office clerk upstairs, 
who makes out service requests and immediately drops same in 
chute directly under counter. As maintenance superintendent, 
I analyze requests to determine best policy for handling and 
assign them to the proper workman. If an emergency request 
comes in, I am able to handle the situation so fast that the 
complaining tenant hardly has time to hang up the telephone 
or get back to his residence before our service man answers 
the call. 

L. B. Monroe, Cleveland 


TENANT SELECTION QUESTIONS POSED AT CONFERENCE 

Congraiulations on the November JournaL, summarizing 
the national conference in Detroit, in which I think you did 
your usual outstanding job. 

I think that your readers might be interested in the high 
lights of one session to which you gave relatively little space 
in the issue. This was the discussion on tenant selection 
policies, delightfully chaired by Kelsey Volner, in which 
Alfred Tronzo of Pittsburgh gave a stimulating and highly 
entertaining address. 

The primary question around which the discussion revolved 
was the extent to which housing authorities should in admis 
sion or rejection of applicants use criteria of a social, emo 
tional, or health character above the minimum ones of in 
come, family composition, citizenship, substandard housing, 
and residence. Three major points of view evolved. 

Some housing authority representatives believed that public 
housing must accept every applicant who meets the statutory 
eligibility qualifications. The proponents of this point of view 
believed that this handling represents the intent of Congress 
and of the original supporters of public housing, who wanted 
public housing projects to house the families in greatest 
need of housing regardless of what other problems they might 
bring. Public housing, it was pointed out, is forbidden by 
law to discriminate in any way against families because of 
public assistance status; thus any general rules over and 
above those set forth above constitute discrimination. Finally, 
if public housing is to take credit for improving T.B. rates, 
improving infant mortality rates, and improving juvenile 
delinquency it can not use the presence of any of these 
pathologies as guides in its selection of families. 

The second point of view voiced by local housing authority 
representatives was that some few limitations had to be 
imposed by authorities in their admission policies, which 
nevertheless would be administered on an individual basis. 
For example, families with active and known criminal 
records, families in which there are dope addicts or that 
have histories of immorality or active T.B. cases, could, on 
a case by case basis, be rejected. Proponents of this policy 
pointed out that if the slums are to be cleared, public housing 
would have to accept broken families, old age couples, families 
receiving public assistance, the emotionally and socially mal 
adjusted families in large numbers since they make up such 
a large proportion of eligible families in the slum areas. 
Social case work services, it was agreed, would have to be 
greatly expanded by social agencies, who would have to 
realize their responsibility for joint action with housing au 
thorities in raising the living standards of these families. 

Proponents of the third point of view emphasized the 
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spirit of the 1949 Act—that public housing projects are to 
be the nuclei for new communities. To fill up existing or 
new projects or to take in a majority of tenants with broken 
families, old age couples, families receiving public assistance, 
and the emotionally, socially, and physically handicapped 
would be to transform projects into institutions rather than 
normal communities. Three potential difficulties of such a 
non-selective policy were suggested. First, to make projects 
of this nature is to house the underprivileged family in a 
community composed largely of the most underprivileged 
families of the slums instead of being in a normal community 
with largely normal families. Second, such public housing 
projects could involve a large additional expenditure of man 
agement funds for maintenance and administration. Third, 
it could intensify the problem of obtaining land in good 
undeveloped vacant areas, in getting good normal working 
class families to move in and in using the projects as nuclei 
for new normal communities. The proponents of this point 
of view suggested that in all probability local housing author 
ities as presently constituted would have to raise income 
limits to a point where a substantial number of low wage 
earners, heads of normal families living in slums, qualify 
and would have, moreover, to establish a reasonable (perhaps 
unstated but nevertheless fixed) limit on the proportion of 
public assistance, broken families, ete. 

Altogether the papers and the discussion that followed were 
most stimulating on what I believe is a very important ques 
tion. A symposium on the subject in the Journat would 
be most welcome. 


]. S. Fuerst, Chicago 
POINTERS ON A REFERENDUM BATTLE 


Just some observations re attempting to win 2 local refer 
endum on public housing (see page 434). Perhaps certain 
localities might profit by our analysis of the points of attack 
that were toughest for us. 

The realtors were successful in 
splitting one of our largest union groups by the whispered 
story “that Negroes and whites will be placed side by side 
in public housing.” 


1—Racial discrimination. 


This rumor was well timed, coming too 
late to permit effective discussion. 

2—Jealousy angle. A certain large, very potent women’s 
organization was extremely helpful and did yeoman service 
in our support. However, some of the officers of this organ 
ization lived in contiguous suburban areas, not within the 
corporate city limits. Radio, press, and public speeches 


blasted “Mrs. Jones, who lives in Shorewood, Maple Bluff, 
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“Good” Has the Biggest Line 
of Plumbing Repair Parts 


In our stock of over 2500 items you 
will find just the Plumbing Repair 
Parts you need. 


You'll save time and money by get- 
ting all your repair materials from 
Good. And 
you'll be cer- 
tain of satis- 
faction as we 
have special- 
ized in the 
manufacture 
of plumbing 
repair parts 
for over 50 
years. 


GOOD MFG. CO., INC. 
191 Lincoln Ave., New York 54, N. Y. 


“Good’’ 


Plumbing Repair 
Materials 

















or Monona, iS telling Madison voters what to do and how 
to vote.” 

3—Public welfare angle 
izations gave grand service 


Our welfare officials and organ 
radio, public appearances, and 
press releases. But again the opposition “made hay” here. 
Despite our assurances that the project would not be allowed 
to become “ADC-Burg” or “Old Age Villa,” the constant 
and damning story was that our project would be a relief 
village. 

It is true that hindsight is smarter than foresight. However, 
our observations may forewarn some other housing authority 
and its housing committee, 


William L. Frazier 


Madison, Wisconsin 





RAYMOND P. HAROLD 
HONORED BY VETERANS 


The chairman of the Worcester Housing 
Authority on Armistice Day was presented 
with the first award of the Worcester Vet- 
erans Council ‘‘for outstanding service to 
Worcester veterans.’’ Mr. Harold is pictured 
receiving the Counci!’s citation from Con- 
gressman Harold D. Donohue, left. The 
citation was signed by the commanders of 
the 52 veterans posts in the Council and is 
in the form of a letter to Mr. Harold. The 
letter not only thanks Mr. Harold for the 
work he has done to provide veterans hous- 
ing for the community but urges him to con- 
tinue as authority chairman in order to carry 
on the authority's long-term job of slum 
clearance and the provision of low-rental 
housing. 
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DENVER “SANTA” 
DIES—BUT NOT 
HIS YULE SPIRIT 


“Santa” Rabinoff, the man who 
brought Christmas to many of the 1000- 
odd children at the Denver Authority's 
Lincoln Park Homes, is dead. He died 
in early November only an hour after 
he returned from his first “shopping” 
tour of Denver stores for damaged toys 
to be repaired and given to the chil 
dren at his annual Christmas treat. 


But the children and their parents 
won't forget their own “Santa” Rabin- 
off—the mothers and fathers of the 
project have decided to take over the 
toy collection and repair and carry on 
the Christmas project “in honor of the 
little man with the big heart.” 


Lincoln Park’s “Santa”—Max Rabin- 
off—was one of the project’s older cit- 
izens, a retired pensioner (see Feb 
ruary JouRNAL, page 65). He first be- 
came “Santa” to the children four 
Christmasses ago when he called the 
poorest children to his door and gave 
them each a bright toy, which he had 
collected as a damaged or second-grade 
item from Denver stores and repaired 
and refurbished. The next year “Santa” 
collected more toys and asked all of 
the children in the 422 apartments to 
come to a Christmas party at the com- 
munity center. He had a decorated tree, 
gave the children ice cream and candy, 
and each a toy. 

Last year his plans grew again. Not 
only did he have his Christmas party 
for the children, but he made sure 
that every one of the project families 
had a Christmas tree of their own, and 
gave Christmas food to several families 
who could not afford it. 


In between Christmasses, he visited 
sick children in the project, taking each 
a little gift and a “cheer-up” message. 








MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS— 
(Continued from page 443) 

base that permits lamps or power tools 
attached to the cord to be used any- 
where in a 50-foot circle. The cord will 
stay put when reeled out to any length 
desired; it is automatically retracted 
when the job is finished. Case is steel 
with a baked enamel finish. Rated 
at 10 amperes, 250 volts, the cord can 
be installed on any overhead 4-inch 
octagonal outlet box. Available acces- 
sories include six types of hand lamps, 
a machine tool connecter body, and a 
key socket. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A44, CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL PLANNER 
—MILWAUKEE 

The Milwaukee City Service Commission 
announces an examination for chief archi- 
tectural planner for the Milwaukee Housing 
Authority Duties will include supervision 
and coordination of office work, direction of 
architectural and housing surveys, investiga 
tions, and special housing studies. Candi- 
dates must be under 50 years, registered and 
licensed architects eligible for Wisconsin li 
censing, with at least five years experience. 
Must have a comprehensive knowledge of 
neighborhood planning: 
tive techniques, proble: 


lousing; admunistra 

procedures, and 
objectives; an understanding of related en 
gineering, architectural, financial, and_ legal 
factors involved in housing planning; ability 
to prepare redevelopment plans of blighted 
areas. 

Examination will consist entirely of an ap- 
praisal of the applicant's experience and pro- 
fessional record as determined from a ques- 
tionnaire on training and experience. Final 
filing date is December 21, 1950. For ap 


plication blank and questionnaire, write The 


Milwaukee City Service Commission, Room 
716, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A45—HOUSING MANAGEMENT, DEVEL- 
OPMENT—NINTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

The District Public Works Officer, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, is receiving applications for the new- 
ly established position of Housing Manager, 
Ninth Naval District. The District comprises 
13 middle western states. 

Duties include general supervision over the 
management of existing Navy housing facil- 
ities, comprising approximately 3097 units; 
and 1515 proposed new units; also the carry- 
ing through to completion of five new hous- 
ing projects, now in various stages of de- 
velopment. The incumbent will keep himself 
constantly informed as to housing conditions 
in the District and initiate new projects or 
take other action to improve housing. 

Apply to: Housing Branch, Property Ad- 
ministration Division, Ninth Naval District, 
District Puble Works Offce, Building 1-A, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, Great 


Lakes, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WI19, Male, 43—RESEARCH, ADMINISTRA- 
TION, ECONOMICS 

Has civil service rating as business econ 
omist. Research field director; two years 
health department; three years citizens group; 
associate professor sociology and research; ad- 
ministrative and organizational experience; 
instituted and directed housing curriculum. 


W24, Male, 33—CONSTRUCTION, DE- 
SIGN, RESEARCH, PLANNING 

Registered architect with nine years ex- 
perience in residential and industrial design, 
including two years army service as head 
of drafting department, drafting instructor, 
and designer of various types of airfield 
service structures. Education—B.S., architec 
ture; postgraduate work in community plan 
ning. 


W25, Male, 5I—ADMINISTRATION, MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Six years in public housing, with latest 
position as manager of 2000-unit war housing 
project, previously as manager of 1000-unit 
war project and as assistant to general hous- 
ing manager. Two and a half years in fed- 
eral civil service in wartime relocation ad- 


ministration, air base organization, office ad 
ministration, accounting, and auditing. Pre- 
vious experience in private commercial and 
financial fields. Education—B.A., postgradu- 
ate work, economics. 


W26, Female—PLANNING, 
ADMINISTRATION 
Currently and for past year with local 
housing and redevelopment agency acquiring 
broad knowledge of federal and local pro- 


RESEARCH, 


grams: two years as statistician with federal 
agency; one year consumer market research 
experience. Preference is for work involving 
local housing authority planning operations. 
Education—B.A., 


ing toward M.A. 


economics; presently work- 


W26, Male, 23—ADMINISTRATION, MAN- 
AGEMENT, PLANNING 


One year as assistant director of planning 
for eastern county: one year as city planning 
technician; approximately one year’s engi- 
neering experience in estimating, structural 
design, and time study. Education—B.C.E., 
civil engineering; M.S., housing and plan- 
ning. 





up that type of support. 





GOOD FRIENDS SHOULD GET TOGETHER ... 


is the title of Public Relations Tip No. 12, mailed to NAHO agency 
members in. November. It urges intensive local citizen activity in sup- 
port of local public housing programs and gives “tips” on how to build 


Every local housing authority that becomes an agency member 
of NAHO automatically receives all of the Tips published to date. 
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Shades of Robin Hood! 


Wyandotte Winter Air 
Conditioner 
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Aagbprening Sherwood Forest! 





N this Sherwood | 


rest, a residential subdivision of Men 
phis, Tennessee, there a buzz of activitv these day 
Here, smart, modern homes—some still in the proces { 
construction ne the treets which bear the names of 
such legendary characters as Robin Hood, Friar Tuck and 
Little John. But these quaint street name ire about the 
only connectior th the Sherwood Forest of old for 
this new residential district is as modern as tomorrow \ll 


entral eating And thes are 
the latest features and 


houses have equipped vitt 


onveniences including both 
(American-Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fix 


tures 


The idea for the development of Sherwood ’ 
conceived by builder Herbert W. Morton. He designed the 
houses to market in the price range 
period 1946-1949, 352 
houses were erected ind promptly sold. According t 
Mr Morton, 


Plumbing Fixtures were ar 


cheerful, distinctive 
from $6,500 to $12,000. During the 
American-Standard Heating Equipment and 
important factor mm creating the 


enthusiastic demand for these homes 


Americar 
has created wide publ acceptance throughout the 


The long-lasting quality of Standard products 
country 


American-Standard products will help make satished tenants 


and management vhen installed in the dwe ling inder 
ur control. And whatever the size or requirements of the 
project, you W fr st the heating equipment and piur 
ng hxture you me in the complete Amer n-Star rd 
line. Ask your Heating and Plumbing Contractor for 


1 


tails. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
P.O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 





Low Rent Public. Housing Project 
Has Honeywell P. H. C 


% PERS( INALIZED HEATING CONTROL, the 
fuel-saving control system that permits each 
tenant to select whatever temperature he 
wants, has been installed in Woodrow Wilson 
Court, project of the Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Housing Authority. 


Dollars-and-cents wise, no matter what tvpe of 
rental housing project is involved, P.H.C. is a 
sound investment. It soon pays for itself 

through fuel savings. And P.H.C. means com- 
fortable tenants, satisfied tenants, less 


turnover, longer leases. 


With a record of many hundreds of installa- 
tions, P.H.C. has already proved its worth. 
All rental housing property — already built, 
or contemplated — large or small — needs 
the fuel-saving benefits and comfort features 
of Honeywell Personalized Heating 
Control. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis 8, Minn. In Canada: 
Leaside 17, Toronto, Ontario. 
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